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ON the 26th of laft December his Majeftjr, by a 
gracious meffagc to both Houfes of Parliament^ 
communicated, with the utmoft concern, the abrupt 
termination of the late negotiation with France, and 
dire£l:ed the details of the embaify to be laid before 
them for their confideration. 

Upon this occaGon it appeared, that the negotiation 
had terminated upon a difference totally unconnefted 
with the original caufes of the war. It was manifcfl;, that 
this country had completely abandoned the principles 
vhichj in the face of all Europe, the great confede- 
racy againft France had affigned as the juilification 
of hoftilities. The return of peace (now removed to 
an incalculable diftance) turned entirely upon terri- 
torial ceflions, neither in fafb nor in principle con- 
tefted at the time of die rupture^ but which, as will 
j^ppear by the foUowing fuiges, were put at the feet 
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of Great Britain, as the arjjitrefs of univcrfal tran- 
quillity. 

This was our condition. The objeft of the con- 
teft totally funk, but the conteft continuing without 
profpeft of conciufion ^ one hundred millions of debt 
added to the former grievous weight of national in- 
cumbrances 5 many channels of our commerce ob- 
ftrufted, and our manufaftures fufFering in pro- 
portion ; objeds of revenue within the pale of luxury 
threatening unproduftion from the neceflity of ex- 
tending them beyond what luxuries will carry ; whilft 
the finews of the laborious poor were cracking under 
the burdens already impofed upon all the necefTaries 
of life. 

The Englifii people had heretofore been charaftc* 
rifed by an extreme jealoufy of their government; 
by a difpoGtion rather to magnify, and even to ima- 
gine evils, than to fubmit without inquiry to aftual 
atid unexampled calamities. A great public fenfa- 
tion might, therefore, have been expefted from fuch 
a conjunfturej more eipecially as the near approach 
of peace had been induftrioufly circulated and anxi- 
buily anticipated ; yet, as far as I have been able to 
inform myfelf, no public event of any magnitude 
ever appeared to be received with more perfeft in- 
difference and unconcern^ Inftead of any defirc td 
queftion the prudence of the public councils, to re- 
view the paft, or to provide for the future, it ap- 
peared -to be more than ever the prevailing, and 
^ feemingly 
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ftcmingly exulting maxicrij that government mull 
be fupported ; mixed too with a conHderable degrqe 
of bitternefs ag^inlt all who queitioned its pro* 
c;eedings. 

That governoient mud be fupported is a maxim 
juft and incontrovertible, when properly underftood* 
But the adminiftration and the government have of 
late been confounded and identified. A change in 
the one is confidercd as a fubverfionof the other j 
and a difpofition to remove abufes, under any regu- 
lations^ is accounted, even by thofe who admit and 
lament their exillence, as an attack upon the confti* 
tution which fuffers from them. 

It IS from- this wide^fpread fenfation that the au- 
thors of our prefcnt calamities are cherifhed and 
fupported, even by thofe who condemn them; whilft 
they who with wifdom and perfeverance have oppofcd 
all the meafures which produced them, are difcoun- 
tenanced and diftrufted. 

Such an unnatural change in the feelings and cha« 
rafters of Engliftimen has naturally given rife to 
fpeculations upon its caufes. It is impoffible to afcribe 
it wholly either to the general incrcafe of luxury, or to 
the enormous increafe of the crown's influence : thefc 
arc capable, indeed, of producing great changes in 
the public charafter, and are faft producing them ; 
but their march is too flow to have reached fo fud- 
dvoly tQthe pic(;jh we are arrived at. The ftateof the 
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public mind muH therefore be otherwife acccounted 
for, and another caufe has accordingly been affigned 
for it— the phenomenon of the French revolution, 
and its mighty influence upon the higher orders of 
men. This is true in part : the French revolution is 
the caufe, but not the only caufe ; it would have 
probably fubfided quickly, and with confequences 
extremely different, but for the cotemporary pheno- 
menon of the power and chara6j;er of the Britiih 
minifter. 

Within all our memories another great revolution 
had taken placed fcarcely lefs ftriking and extraordi- 
nary, as it applied to alarm the government of Great 
Britain. The foundation of republican America had 
a fimilar, if not an equal, tendency to produce the 
fame difpolition in the people to an indifcriminatc 
fupport of minifters. If degrees of comparifon were 
ticceflary to my argument, I might aflert, that the 
era of the American war had even a more natural 
and obvious tendency than the later one in France 
to unite the landed and monied intereft of England 
in a blind fupport of the minifters of the day. 

The revolution in America, like the revolution of 
France, exhibited to the world the danger of fuflPtring 
the general grievanceis of a people, real or imaginary, 
to remain unredrcffed ; but with this ftriking dif- 
ference-rr-the revolurion in France was the fubverfion 
of a foreign government ; that of America was the 
^eftrud^on efour qwd: th^ difcontencs that provoked 
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the French to refiftance were dbufes Which coidd not 
be felt by Englilhmen under any mifgovcrnaient ; 
but the Americans were revolted fubjedls, and the 
caufe of their revolt was the abufes and corruptions 
in our own confticution : the very abufes and cor^ 
ruptions which are complained of to this hour. Yet 
fo impoITible is it to take any corref): account of the 
events of the world, without attending to the cha- 
rafters of men who are the aftors in them ; fo v^ 
is it to think of tracing civil confequences fron\ 
their caufesj as if we were dealing with the operations 
of matter^ that, unlefs we look to the accidental 
impulfes ariiing from individual predopinancy^ we 
ihould be conflantly deceived. The American convid^ 
£on produced a fenfation in England diredly the re- 
verfe of what is felt at this moment ; and the fame maa 

gave to the two events, fo calculated to have pro- 
duced correfponding efFefts, a direction and confe« 
C[uences diametrically oppolite. With the one he 
roufed the Britifh democracy to threaten the cor- 
ruptions of the other orders which had tainted and 
enflaved it; with the other he now frightens the 
people into a furrcnder of their beft privileges, and 
claims the title of an upright minifter upon principles 
which he repeatedly and folemnly declared to be ut- 
terly inconfiftent with the very exiftence of an up^ 
right adminiftration^ 

It .may be faid, that the two rcvohitlons were very 
different. — ^Veryndifferent indeed.— It is now too late 
to rail at or figh( with the oae^^ and our railing and 

fighting; 
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lighting have created almoft all the evils of the 
other, America and France began their revolutions 
upon the fame principles, but with very different 
fortunes. America had no ancient internal arifto^ 
cracy — ^France had nothing elfe. America had to 
contend with England only ; a contention which gave 
her France to proteft her : France had to contend 
againft the world. When England had exhauftcd 
and difgraced herfelf, America was therefore free; 
but France had to exhauft and difgrace the world, 
and in the dreadful effort has been driven to extre- 
mities which frequently has difgraced herfelf. But 
■with thefe accidental differences the pbjedts were the 
fame: difcontent occafioned by abufes produced 
both revolutions. Both governments might have 
continued monarchical, if corrupt power would have 
fubmitted to correftion: they are now both frto 
reprefentative republics; and if corruption will not 
yet be corrededj let her look to herfelf. 

During the firft of thefe great aeras, Mr. Pitt began 
his public life, under circumftances fo fplendid and 
fo honourable to himfelf, that, having no perfonal en- 
mity towards him, it is painful to me to recur to 
them ; indeed, if any part of wh^ is written here- 
after fhall appear to be didtated by fo unworthy a 
motive, I utterly and folemnly difclaim it. I 
make no attack upon hi^ private character; but 
the public exlftcnce is at ftake: Mi'.Htt is a minifter 
in a mofbawful cfiGs : ifeel a duQy i« examiniog his 
^ondu«5t ia thiticapacity^ and my ptibtic conduft in 

oppofing 
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oppofing him IS equally open to the smimadverfion of* 
the world. It is only by looking back to the paft 
' that we can hope to correft the future ; and when de- 
lufion has overfpread a nation, the illumination of an 
angel would only darken it, unlefs the caufes of it 
were firft dete&ed and expofed. To obtain fecurlty 
for England, we muft look back to the time when 
fhe was at peace : we muft examine the caufes and 
pfogrcfs of the war ; muft retrace all our fteps, and 
look, if we dare, to what they lead* 

Towards the clofe of the American war, Mr. Pitt (a 
(boy almoft) faw the corrupt condition of Parliament, 
from the defeft in the reprefentation of the people, 
^ith the eyes of a mature ftatefman : the eagle eyes 
of his father had feen it before him, and the thundet* 
of his eloquence had made it tremble. Lord Chatham 
had dctefted and expofed the rank corruption of the 
Houfe of Commons as the Ible caufe of that fatal 
quarrel, and left it as a legacy to his fon to avenge 
and to corredt them. The youthful exertions of 
Mr* Pitt were worthy of the delegation, — From my 
acquaintance with him, both before and upon his firft 
entrance into public life, I have no doubt of his per- 
feift fincerity in the caufe he then undertook; and 
the maturity of his judgment, even at that time, 
with which I was well acquainted, fecures his condu6ii 
from the rafhnefs of unthinking youth* His efforts 
are in the memory of the whole public, and their 
mifcarriage at that time are not, in my opinion, to 
be imputed to him« . 

CoN 
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Corruption and abufe, always Uftiform^ oppofcd 
to Mr. Pitt's propbfitions of refSi-mation the iderttical 
objeftions which, under his own dufpices, they op- 
pofe to all reformation now ; and Parliament at that 
time, like the late Parliaixient, for motives which I 
leave to every man's own reflcdbion, rejedted reforma- 
tion in all its fhapes. Within the walls of the Houft; 
©f Commons, the proprietors of boroughs exprefled 
their indignation (as they have lately, and as they 
would to-morrow) that fuch a prepoftefous time 
fhould be chofen for alteration, however wife or re- 
gulated, as the conclufion of the American warj the 
empire, they faid, had been rent afunder by the fer- 
mentation of political opinions ; that our colonifts had 
become republicans ; and that if the door were once 
opened to changes, who (hould prefcribe their limits ? 

r 

Thefe arguments triumphed in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, but Mr. Pitt triumphed with the difintercftcd 
part of the nation. His arguments for chufing that 
crifis were convincing and unanfw'erable. The caufe of 
reform was highly popular, and men of the greatcft 
rank and fortune took the lead in it. Irregularities of 
courfe were committed, but the public mind was 
found. Libels on Parliament at that time, as (ince, 
were written i but Mr. Pitt's were trtiqueftionably the 
ftrongeft and the bed. Public meetings, to take the 
fcnfe of the people upon the conduft of the Houfe of 
Commons in rejefting the propofition, were univer- 
fally promoted J but thofe of Mr. Pitt, at the Thatched 
Houfe Tavern, {as might be expe(Jted from his talents 

and 
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and the influence of his fupporters) were bjr much the 

moft fyftematical, and the moft alarming to govern* 
ment. 

Soon after this period Mn Pitt became prime ml- 
nifter, an objeft of oyerfetting ambition for a very 
young perfon, and indeed, independently of that> it 
is but juftice to remark, that whatever difpofition he 
might have had to ferve the King, and rule the Britifli 
Parliament, according to the liberal principles with 
which he began his public life, his Majefty, without 
very eflential changes, could not be fo ferved, nor a 
Britifli Parliament be fo condufted. ^* 

It would be unfair, in a publication addrefled to 
the world, to prefume to trace the infenfible changes 
in the mind of this minifter upon the favourite ob- 
jeft of his youth, the nurfe of his fame, and his con- 
du6lor to power j I know enough of the corruptions 
infeparable from the adminiftration of a government 
which muft be managed upon the principles of our 
own at prefenr, to be able to make many allowances. 
It is enough for my prefent purpofe, that Mr. Pitt 
firft totally abandoned his own opinions, and after* 
wards became the oppofer^ and even the perfccutor 
of all who continued to prcfcrve them. 

I will not leave it to his advocates to remark, tha^ 
though he had indeed abandoned the caufe of reform, 
yet that the condition of things was in fome rclpcfts 
changed when he made his , grand attack upon the 

C reformers: 
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reformers : that the French revolution had intervrened ; 
that it had caufed a great ferniehtation in the minds 
of men ; that it appeared to have given to the zeal 
of fome Britifh reformers a tinge of republicanifm ; 
and that the efFefts and confequences of that great 
event had read an awful leflbn to the world. Had 
Mr. Pitt aded with good faith upon thefe con- 
fiderations, if he really entertained them, I know 
enough of the charafter of his underftanding to be- 
lieve that his condudt would have been different^ 
and his original principle, on which he refted the 
whole of Jus memorable argument for the reform of 
parliament, confirms me in that belief. Mr. Pitt's 
principle, illuftrated by the American conteft, was, 
w at the holding high the abufes of government had 
been the foundation of all danger and violence to its 
authority. He would- therefore have again brought 
forward the Britifh conftitution in its purity, as an 
antidote to republican fpeculations ; confident that 
from his fituation, and from the double hold he 
would have had by it over the nation, he might 
have given the fpirit of reform his own diredtion, 
and moulded it to his own will. But unfortunatelv 
for England, he could not do this without at 

lEAST A temporary SACRIFICE OF HIS STATION* AS 

MINISTER ; Mr. Pitt, therefore, chofe to remain in 
his fl-ation upon the only principles in which, without 
reform, it could poffibly be maintained. 

Having made this eleftion, it is impoflible, with- 
out the groflcft injuftice, to deny that he has con- 
duced 
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ducted himfelf with maftcrly (kill, and with a bold- . 
nels without example in the hiftory of the nninifter 
of any regular governn^ent. The enthufiafm for 
Englifh reform, animated in its zeal from the ftrug- 
gles of the firft reformers of France, when the Baftilc 
fell, and when the parliament of Paris opened its 
doors to the reprefcntatives of a nation, began to af- 
fume an energy of which wifdom and virtue might 
have taken the fafe direftion, but which, I admit, at 
the fame time, required cither to be managed by a 
liberal fupport from government, or to be checked 
in its exceffcs by a prudent and conftitutional rc- 
ftraint. The Britifli minifter took neither of thefc 
courfes. Too old in office to put his fituation to ha- 
zard, by fupporting the liberal principles which be- 
ftowcd iti too bold and too' ftrongly fupported to 
employ caution in his remedy ; embittered, perhaps, 
with the refle<flion of his own defeftion, and with the 
reproaches levelled at him, he feems to have refolved 
to cut the Gordian knot with a fword. Alarmed at 
the contagion of liberty from France, he determined 
to cut off all communication between the two na* 
tions, and to keep them feparated at the chance, or 
rather the certainty, from his own creation, of a 
general war in Europe, 

For this purpofe the honeft but irregular zeal 
of fbme focieties, inftituttd for the reform of par- 
liament, furniflied a fcafonable but a contemptible 
pretext; they had fcnt congratulations to the French 
governmerit when it had ccafcd to be monarchical : 

C 2 in 
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In their correfpondcncies through the country on 
the abufes and corruptions of the Britifti confti- 
tution, they had unfortunately mixed nnany ill-timed 
and- cxtra^gant encomiums upon the revolution 
of Franc^^hilft its praftice, for the time, had 
broke looflH|m the principles which deferved them ; 
and, in the^juft indignation towards the con- 
federacies tjigll. fi^rming in Europe, they wrote 
many feveremjifWres againft their monarchical cfta- 
bli(hmcnts, frorh which the mixed principles of our 
own govemmcflt were not diftinftly or prudendy fc- 
parated. They wrote befides, as an incitement to 
the reform of Parliament, many bitter obfervatiohs 
upon the defetS^ive conftitution, and the confequcnt 
corruptions of the Houfe of Commons; fomc of 
which, according to the juft theory of the law, were 
Ainqueftionably libels, ' 

Thefe irregularities and excefles were, for a con- 
•fiderable length of time, wholly overlooked by^ 
government. Mn Paine's works had been exten- 
fively and induftrioufly circulated throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland; the correfpondcncies, which 
'above a year afterwards became the fubjeft of the 
ftate trials, had been printed in every ncwfpaper,- 
and fold without queftion or interruption in every 
fhop in the kingdom; when a circumftance took 
place, not calculated, one would imagine, to have 
occafioned any additional alarm to the country, bur 
which (mixed with the efFefts on the public fromMr* 
Burke's firft celebrated publication on the French 

" " Revo- 
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Revolution,) feems to have given rife to the -King^s 
Proclamation, the firft a6b of govcrnniCDt regarding 
France and her affairs. 

A few gentlemen, not above fifty in number, and 
confifting principally of perfons of rank, talents, and 
charafter, formed themfelves into a fociety, under the 
name of' the Friends of the People. They had 
obfervcd with concern, as they profeffed in the pub* 
lifhed motives of their aflbciation, the grofsly unequal 
reprefentation of the people in the Houfc of Corn- 
Commons J its effcfts upon the nieafures of govern- 
vernment j but, above all, its apparent tendency to 
lower the dignity of parliament, and to deprive it of 
the opinion of the people. Their avowed objeft 
was, therefore, to bring the very caufe, whicbMr. Pitt 
had fo recently taken the lead in, fairly and relpeA- 
fuUy before the Houfe of Commons j in hopes, as 
they declared, to tranquillife the agitated part of the 
public, to reftore afFeftion and refpeft for the Icgi- 
flature, fo neceflary to fecure fubmiflion to its au- 
thority ; and, by concentrating the views of all re- 
fomers to the prefervation of our invaluable conftitu* 
tion, to prevent that fermentation of political opinion^ 
which the French rcvohition had undoubtedly given 
rife to, from taking a republican direftion in Great 
Britain.* Thefe were not only the profcflcd objedls 
of this afTociation, bift the' truth and good faith of 

* I declare^ upon my honour, thefe were my reaibns for h9^ 
cQming a member of that fociety, 

' • them 
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them received afterwards the fandtion of judicial 
authority, when their proceedings were brought for- 
ward bygovernrtient in the courfe of the date trials. 

Never thelefs, on the very day that Mr. Grey^ at 
the defire of this fmali foci^ty, gave notice of his 
intended motion in the Houfe of Commons, there 
was an inftantaneous movement amongft minifters, 
as if a great national confpiracy had been difcover- 
cd. No aft of government appeared to have 
been in agitation before that period, although the 
correfpondencies before alluded to had^ for months, 
been public and notorious, and there was fcarceljr 
an information,^ cyen (qv a libel, upon the file 
of the. Court of King's Bench. * Never thelefs, a coun- 
cil was almoft immediately, held, and his Majefty was 
advifed to iflue his royal proclamation of the 21ft 
of May, 1792, to roufe the vigilance and attention of 
the magiftrates throughout the kingdom to the vigo- 
roua difcharge of their duties. 

If this>had been the only objeft of the proclamation, 
and if it had been followed up by no other proceed- 
ings than the fuppreffion of libels, and a coercive 
refpeft for the authorities of parliament, it would 
have been happy for England; unfortunately ic 
fcemed to have other objefts, which, if as a fubjeft 
of the country i have no right to condemn, I may at 
lea(F, with the freedom of hiftory, be now allowed 
to laftaent, 

.-5 - 
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The proclamation had unqueftionably for its ob*' 
jcft to fprcad the alarm againft French principles 5 
and, to do it cflFeftually, all principles were confi- 
dered as French by his Majefty's minifters which 
queftioned the infallibity of their own government,, 
or which looked towards the lead change in the re- 
prefentation of the people in Parliament. 

If it had iflued however under the authority of 
the Britifli miniftry only, it probably could not 
have produced its important and unfortunate efFefts. 
But the minifter, before he advifcd the rineafure, had 
taken care to fecure the difunion of the Whig party, 
which had hitherto ^rml/; and unifornnfly oppofed 
both the principles arid practice of his adminiftration. 
To this body I gloried to belong, as I dill do to 
cling even to the weather-beaten pieces of the wreck 
which remains of it. Neither am I afliamed of the 
appellation of party, when the phrafe is properly un* 
derftood ; for without parties, cemented by the union 
of found principles, evil men and evil principles 
cannot be fuccefsfully refifted. 1 flatter rnyfdf that 
the people of England will not haftily believe, that 
I have ever been actuated in my public conduft by 
intereft or ambition, 

# 

» 
The Whig party, as it has been called, was- 
infignificant indeed from its numbers, and weak ' 
from the formidable influence of the crown in the 
hands of its adverfaries ; but formidable, nevertHeleft, 
from illuftrious rank, great property, and fplendid 

talents ; 
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talents ; ftUl more from an opinion of public inte- 
gricy, which formed a ftrong hold upon the minds . 
of the country. I look back with the moft heart- 
.fblt and difpiriting forrow to the divifion of this 
little phalanx^ whofe union upon the principles 
which ^firft bound them together might, in fpite of 
differences of opinion in matters concerning which 
good men may fairly differ, have prefcrved the peace 
of the world, re-animated the forms of our own con- 
llitution, and averted calamities, the end of which I 
tremble to think of. Refleding, however, as I do, iipon 
the frailties of human nature, adverting to the decep- 
tions which may bepraftifed upon it, and which men, 
by infenCible degrees, unconfcioufly pradife upon 
themfclvcs; compelled by candour to keep in view the 
unexampled crifis of the French revolution, the hor- 
rors which disfigured it, the alarms infeparable from 
it, but, above all, the dcxtet'ous artifices which it 
furnilhed to inflame and to miflead j I wilh to draw 
A veil over the ftages which divided ftatefmen and 
friends, at the very mement of all others when thf y 
they ought to have drawn clofer together, and when 
their union might have prefervcd their country. I 
fhzll therefore content myfelf with obferving, that 
before the King's Proclamation was iflued, the fup- 
port of the Duke of -Portland had not only probably 
been fecurcd to it, but the aflent of fome of the moft: 
diftinguiihed perfons in the oppofition had been well 
underftood to the whole of that fyftem of mcafures 
which ended in the war with France. . 



The 



» The proehmation, thus fupported, was planted as 
the only genuine banner ^of loyalty throughout the 
kingdom ; voluntary bodies, to ftrengthen the exe- 
cutive power by maintaining f)rofeaitions, were every 
where inftituted. Society w^s'rent afunder, and the 
harmony and freedom of Englijh manners were, for 
n feafon, totally deftroyed. 

It was at this period, that the feeds of war were 
fown,, wJjfch ever fince we have been unfortunately 
reaping* Nothing is more diftant from my temper, 
gr my purpofe, than to fallen the charge, either of 
corruption or folly upon all who were feized with 
this alarm, or who even contributed to its propaga- 
tion. Many worthy and intelligent perfons, fuperior 
to common weaknefles, and aloof from all meannefi, 
were undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. It 
is far more pleafant to me to hope, that many of 
thofe who were aftive in fpreading the delufion were 
themfelves deluded, than to fcatter imputation upon 
thoufands who may be wifer and better than myfclf. 
The public, in a cooler hour, will be prepared to 
make tfte proper diftindlions, and to feparate the in- 
nocent from the guilty. But the efl^efts were not 
the lefs mitchievous, whatever might have been the 
motives; and the delufion, however it may be yet 
difguifcd by the caufes which prodifccd it, will apt 
pear in the future hiftory of England as a blot in tha 
^rjnals of an enlightened age and of a free country. 

D Th« 
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The fpirit which became prevalent about this timCii 
*vhich bore down every thing before it, and prepare^ 
the nation for war, was an abfolute horror of every 
thing connedled with France, and even for liberty 
itfelf, becaufe France avowed to be contending for 
it. It confounded the cafual intemperance of an en« 
larged and warm zeal for the freedom and happinefa 
of mankind with a tendency to univerf^ anarchyji 
and to a refiftancc of all governments : it conlidefed 
an irritable fcnfe of the evils attending the Ch^-iftiaii 
fuperftitions, and a complacency under their rapic) 
(leclenlion, as a decided apoftacy from the churchy 
^nd as the furc left of ^religion, and even of atheifm 
itfelf. It fet down as a declared enemy to monarchy, 
however eipfting by confent, ^nd poized, like oui? 
pwn, by the balances of a popular co;iftitution, every 
man who did not throw up his cap when (roipbined 
defpotifm was trampling upon the ellabli(hments, and| 
cafting lots for the territories of free men, or whq 
dared to exult and triumph when a murderous m^-j 
nifefto was thruft down the throats of the tyrants whq 
Vttered it^ and when a great people, determined to b^ 
free, fuccecded in repelling; the l^wlef? invaders p| 
^beir country. 

Thcfe were the feelings which minifters at thisi 
iieriod imputed to large clafies of the people of Qrca^ 
pr^tab, j^nd pf pur fifter Jcingdom^ 

Thq imputation was made with truth : the infc- 
tca^c onJ|y was fa.llaciqy.5 and wicked, If the wclK 

fpunded 
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fotinded imputation of thefe fenfations^ and the habiti 
of publicly exprelEng them, be political guilt, I for 
one plead guilty; and I thank God, above all his 
other bleflings, that he has indelibly inriprefled them 
upon my underftanding and my heart. But let us 
examine what were the public fruits of thcfe dange- 
rous emotions, which rendered it neceffary to convert 
the nation, as it were, into a large prifon, by reftriftive 
laws, by internal military Rations, and by the fepa- 
rations of external war» 

Confiderable bodies of the people were defirous o^ 
ftirring the queftion of reform at a time when Mr, 
Pitt had laid it down, and the followers of the Duke 
of Richmond (then a cabinet minifter of the king) 
■^yere not only the moft numerous, but were diftin- 
guifhed by the lengths to which they feemed to pufh 
their views upon the fubjeft; views which I admit to 
have been very little Jhort of thcfe which the Duke 
himfelf had avowed and aftcd upon a few years be- 
fore. 

Whilft it continues to be the office of courts of 
juftice to decide upon evidence^ I Ihall maintain this 
to have been the extent of the defigns "which at the 
date of the proclamation> or which at any time after-* 
wards prevailed in this country. Not a man had 
been then convifted, nor has now, whilft 1 am writingji 
for any treafon ^gainft the ftate, though the laws 
have been new caft and manufaiSlured to reach cafes 
which the venerable inftitutions of our forefathers did 



HOC touch I and no confpiracy agairift the gbvtrrt* v 
iwcnt had thch, of has to this hour, been detcfted* 
Libels^ indeed, both then and fince, as at all other . 
periods, were undoubtedly written by 'mifehievous, 
turbulent, or mifguided individuals. But the com- 
munity atjarge was found, and theobjedt which gave 
the re3l offence was virtuous and laudable. It was 
to reform the reprefentation of the Houfe of Coni- . 
mons, by the ways of the conftitution, by an endeavour 
to colleft the public fentiment, and to produce it be- 
fore Parliament. Three Englifli juries determined this 
tx) have been the objeft, and the crown never invited 
a fourth to contradift them. The objeft, therefore, 
was virtuous and laudable; and if the conftitution 
is to be preferved, the renewed purfuit will alone 
preferve it; and it might then have been fecured 
without a ftruggle, without a war with France, and 
without fear of her revolution — if thofe who have 
the deepeft intereft in the ftate had not been afraid of 
English Liberty. 

# 

I never fhall be the defender of popular excefles,^ 
nor of commotions which can endanger the peace of 
my country ; God forbid that I fhould : but I know, 
they never can arife, if men, who (land on the vantage 
ground in fociety, will only behave with common 
honefty arid common fenfe. It is not yet too late 
for the higher orders of this country to confider well, 
tliis fubjeft. Let me implore them, while yet prac- 
ncable, to give a fafe direftlon to a fpirit which. 
neither Laws nor Wars will rcprefs. 

This 
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' 'This fpirit is at prefcnt high in Irclartd, ^nd the' 
recent zeal of that brave and virtuous people has 
completely deteded the falfe and pernicious calunm- 
nies upon both countries. It has demonftrated thata 
defire to reform abufes in government is not at all 
cpnne&ed with difloyaky to its eftablifhment, and 
that the reftoration of a free conftitution by the wif- 
dom and fpirit of a nation has no alliance with> but, 
on the contrary, is utterly abhorrent to a fubmiffion 
to foreign force. 

The late attempt upon Ireland ought neyerthc-- 
lefs to make the deepeft impreffion upon the govern- 
ment of England. The very fenfation occafioned by. 
it, and our congratulations upon the fupport of the • 
elements, is in itfelf a condemnation of the meafures 
purfued in that country. 



If Ireland were conduced as (he ought to be, what . 
dependence, in God*s name, could we have to place upoa 
tlie winds ? Could a proteftive government of three 
millions of men, happy under the enjoyment of our' 
{x^t conftitution, have occafion to look to a weather-t 
glafs for its fafety againft: twenty thoufand men ? or 
could any thing but a hope of difunion, held out to: 
an enemy by the efFedls of a narrow policy, have 
fuggpfted fo weak and feeble an expedition ? . . • i 
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^ This is a hope that will remain unexunguiihed;in 
France, and which may be expefted to produce, 
future and more d&n^crous expeditions, . unlefs latis^ 
;.. . .. faftion 
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fiftion be gi^en to the feelings of that eouotrjr. tt 
is a daogerous mode of reckoning that^ becaule die 
people hare not manifefted their difcontent by inviting 
an enemy, they are therefore to be confidened as 
contented ; or, that their wi(hes may be the more 
lafely negleded. It is juftly oblerved by Locke, 
that nations, inftead of being prone to refift their 
governments without caule, require Iqng continued 
negledl and provocation to roufe them even to a 
reafonable and juftifiable refiftance. Sut he follows* 
this obfcrvation by reminding the rulers of ftates and 
kingdoms, that this difpolition leaves them neither 
juftificadon nor protection when their authorities are 
fabverted ; and that the degree of diiguft, which will 
at laft furely overturn them, is not matter of lafe or 
nuiontl calculation : that the progrefs of difafie&ion 
is infcnfible and invifible, and that it is firequently 
hurried on to the fatal concluCon by accidents neither 
to beforefecn nor refifted. 

Thefe reflcdion$ ought to fuggeft the propriety of 
iecuring this moft valuable part of the empire from 
the poflible danger of a better concerted attack. This 
ought to be done, not merely by more watchful opera- 
tions (for I have purpofely fhunned all confideradon 
of the details of departments) but by fetting the watch 
in the interefb and aflfedions of the Irifh people. 

Nothing can accomplifli this but the abfolute re^ 
iKiociadon of that jealous and relfa-iftive fyftem of 
^ovcroAmt, which charaderiles the prefeat adminif- 

tratioa 



Iratibn every where, but more than any where in that" 
kingdom. To rule with fecwity over that people, . 
or over any other^ in the prefent condition of the 
world, they muft be fet at their eafe, and made happy 
by every indulgence within the compafs ot their 
government. To make the intereft of fupporting 
any civil eftabliihment univerfal, the privileges it 
confers muft be made univerfal alfo. To infpire 
the multitude with indignation at a foreign enemy^, 
they' muft be made to feel pradically the privileges 
which his invafion ftrikes at, and the focial bleffings 
it would deftroy. 

It is faid, that when peace arrives it may be prudent ' 
to confider thefe great objeds.. But without inftanc^ 
oonfideration of them, peace may never arrive at 
all. If I had the princely dominion of Ireland>v 
and were lord of all her foil, I would choofc thaf 
moment for refSrmmg her parliament, and for com-- - 
plete emancipation, when the enemy was plying 
upon her coafts : not as adlj of fudden fear, but of 
found wifdom and critical juftice. To withhold 
from great bodies of a people the freeft and fulleft 
communications of all the privileges of their govern*- 
ment when its exiftence is externally threatened, ig« 
to bandage up the right arm when an enemy is ap- 
proaching, and, by robbing it of its circulation,, to* 
deprive it of its ftrength. 

But the Irifli people flocked with loyalty to the 
ftandard'of their country.. For that very reafbn it 

fhould^ 
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Ihould be crowned with the garland of conftitutibnal 
^ freedom. Let the prefcnt moment be feized of 
making reformation a fpontaneous aft of liberal and 
enlightened policy, inftcad of being hereafter an a6t of 
cautious prudence, which may deftroy its grace and 
cffeft. Let all the conceflions of government in 
both countries be the conceflions of wifdom and be- 
neficence; and not, as was happily expreflcd by a 
great writer, like the reftitution of ftolen goods. 
Let the people of both countries receive the greateft 
degree of freedom which the true fpirit of our con- 
ftitution is capable of difpenfing, and we may then 
fmile at all invafions, whatever reach of coaft our 
enemies may poflefs. Under fuch a fyftem, inftead 
of riots and murmurings, by coercive afts of parlia*- 
menc, every man would be a volunteer with a cou» 
rage which no mutiny bill can infpire, and every 
houfe and cottage in Great Britain and Ireland would 
be a barrack for the foldiers of their country. 

Thefe are unfortunately not abftraft and fpeculativc 
rcfleftions ; they would have been fo formerly : but 
they arc now taught by the awful times we live in^. 
It is the ufe of hiftory and obfervation to be a guide 
for the future. 

It was a reftriftive fyftem of government in Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, and the confequent divi- 
fions amongft their inhabitants, that has fuddehly al- 
tered the face of Europe by their fubjugation, and it 
is the difference between the noble and independent 

I pride: 
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pride' of a free government and the vaflalageof ar« 
bitrary power, that is wrefting 'at this moment from. 
the hands of the Emperor the fceptre of his Italran 
flates« 

The French fyftem of fraternization, the efFeft of 
which we have feen with {o much horror, could have 
had no other foundation. If the free governments 
Jvhich,they fubverted had not fallen off from the 
j^nds of thjcir inftitutions, their fubverfions would 
•have been imprafticable, and the nrMfmorablc decree 
cH the 19th of November would have been the deri^' 
fion, inftcad of the terror of Europe, 

I am forry indeed to remark, that this decree, and 
the lyftem of which it was a part, cxifted only upoa 
paper, and in the inflammatory fpeeches of enthufiaf^ 
tic men, until confederated Europe began the aftual 
and forcible fraternisation of the monarchical part 
of Fr^ce, When that nation had effc<Sled an inter- 
nal revolution, no matter upon what principles or with 
vrhat crimes, it fhould have occurred to her invaders^ 
who could not have looked to fubjugation but by 
the divifions of civil fury, that they were chemfelves 
praftically purfuing that very fpecies of hoftility, the 
theory only of which had been an objedt of their exe- 
cration, and the foundation of their confederacy. The 
fame rcfleftion ought to have deterred Great Britain 
from the mercilefs and impolitic expedition to Quibc- 
ron. The government of France had then affumed a 
regi^lar form, and was in the exercife of a regular lega- 
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lifted authority. The devoted handful of unhappy 
fugitives from their country could do nothing by the 
fword. f he expedition, therefore^ was to rekindle 
thie torch of difcord amidft twenty-five millions of 
men, beginning to efcape from its former fury, and 
fettled under an eftablifhed government. Our inva- 
fion was to work by confuCon againft eftabli&ed 
authority i to ftir up all the elements of mifery and 
inifcbief : amongft the innocent part of the commu- 
nity, incapable of undcrftanding the caufe for which 
^hey fought, and without even the hope on our 
part of prptedling them from the fury of the govern* 
ment againft which they rebelled. 

What was this proceeding but the very fyftem 
we had imputed to France, and proclaimed with hori 
ror to the univerfe ? 

I hope, indeed, all civilized nations will hereafter 
troncur in ftigmatifing this horrible and barbarous 
fyftem of hoftilities: a ftranger even to that heroifnri 
which has unfortunately converted the crimes of coh-r 
queft into the moft fafcinating triumphs of mankind, 
It is a fyftem which is direfted againft the firft prin- 
ciple of fecial honour and happinefs. It beat^ 
' up for every bad, degrading, and dangerous paffion 
(pf the human mind. It does not raife the open, 
manly ftandard of nation againft nation, but in the 
cowardice of warfare, which diflolves its only inchant- 
ment^ divides a nation againft itfelf. It makes 
^p an arnpy of public crime and private difcontent^ 



bfiiancft' error and falfe opinioiii of defpCrate vice ' 
and virtuous poverty driven to defperation- It* 
icts free the viftims of the laws to imprifon and 
eaflave the ftate; brings" into the field againfl: 
one another, men whom the fame land and the fame 
fathers have bred, and which, inftead of fettling this 
horrible conflift by the cannon and the fwdrd, the 
feorteft cure for the miferies it has engendered, 
acnd extending no further than to the aftual com- 
batants, fpreads wide the defolation by the flowe 
weapons of jealoufy and diftruft^ of terror and ven- 
geance, fcowers the land with difeafe and famine^ and 
by the dcftrudion of public credit^ public confidence, 
and public opinion, deftroys for the prefent,]and puts 
to the die of chance hereafter, the exiftence and 
even the name of a country. 

When my fubjeft is attended to, I have no apo- 
logy to make for this digreflion. Indeed it caii 
hardly be called one, becaufe the fads which gave 
rife to it (bttid in their proper places as cqnneded 
Wkh the origin of the war againft France, and be- 
caufe the refleftiorts from them are not fppntaneous, 
being dictated by public duty to the hiftorian of 
fuch events. # 

The excefles which unfortunately diftinguiihed 
the French revolution, foon after the proclama-: 
tion, further favoured the fyftem of antipathy againft- 
France^ and the death of her txnhappy monarch yet 

E a further 



futttier ripened the plan3 of government alrfca^y irt 
agitation. 

Before this niemorable «ra there was a vifible difpa* 
fuion in miniftcrs to a rupture with France, but the fenfe 
of her fituation infpired the French councils with a 
prudence which difappointcd it. Minifters had na- 
torioufly connived at^ if not affiftcd in fomenting 
the confpiracy then forming throughout Europe^ 
they had coverriy libelled France in the proclamatiort 
which M.Chauvclin^ by order from his court, had only 
mildly complained of j they had withdrawn Lord 
Gower from Paris j they had fet on foot a corre- 
ipondence between the fccrctary of ftate and her mi- 
nifter here in the moft imperious language, and upon 
complaints which (he either difavowed, or to the re- 
moval of which fhe feemcd to fubmit. 

All thefc provocations were refifted by France^ 
and the concedions which fhe made before and after 
our refufal to acknowledge her ambaflador would 
fcarccly be believed, if it did not remain on record in 
the correfpondencfe as it was laid before the Houfe of 
Comrtions by minifters tbemfclves, to vindicate their 
condudl In difmifling M. Chauvelin, and to juftify 
the war which it produced. 

This correfpondence is fcarcely known to, or re- 
coUefted by, the Englifli public. Its authenticity ys( 
unqueftionable, and the examination of it will place, 
die authors of the war in their- proper colours* 

• • . The 



. the mifTion of M< Chauvelin^'as ambafiador front 
the King of the French, cornmenced in the fpring 
of 1792 i and his firft note, as appears by the corre- 
Ipondcnce with Lord Grenville, bears date the 1 2th 
of May in that year* It had for its objieft to explain 
to the court of Great Britain (as will appear by re- 
ference to it) the reafons which had determined 
France to a war with the Enpiperor* 

it ftated in the name of the French King, that x 
great confpiracy had been formed in. Europe againflt 
France to deftroy her new conftitution, which he 
had fworn to maintain, mafking for a feafon the pre- 
parations of its defigns by an infulting pity for his 
perfon and a zeal (dt his authority. 

It fct forth the remonftrances which he (the French. 
King) had made upon the fubje6t of this coalition, 
firft to the Emperor Leopold, and afterwards to 
Francis, who fucceeded him. He informed Great 
Britain, that it had at laft been avowed, and a de- 
claration made, that it (hould not ceafe " until 
*' France Jloould remove the ferious caufss which had 
^^ given rife to it.'^ The note added, that this de- 
claration had been accompanied with the affembling 
of troops upon all the frontiers of France, evidently 
for the purpofe of conftraining her inltabitants to 
alter the form of the government they had chofcn. 

Having thus ftated the caufes of the war with the 
Emperor, the French King appealed to the Britilh 

govern- 
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jgbvcrnmcht for the juftice of his cauic ; and td re- 
niove all jealoufies refpedUng this country which had' 
been induftrioufly circulated, Monfieur Chauvelini' 
in his name, and by his authority, further declared^ 
** that whatever might be the fate of arms in that war^ 
^^ France rejeSled all ideas of aggrandifement ; that Jhe 
^i would preferve her liberty^ her conjiitution, her un* 
*^ alienable right of reforming herfelf whenever Jhe 

*^ w^^^ think proper-, that J/oe never would allow other 
^* powers to Hourijh a hope of diStating laws to her. 
** But that that viry pride, fo natural and fojujl, was 
^^ a fure pledge to all the powers from whom Jhe Jhoulct 
*^ receive no provocation, not only of her conftant pa^ 
** cijic difpofttbn, but alfo of the refpeSl which France 
** would Jhew at all times for the laws, the cujloms^ and 
** the forms of governments, of different nations** 

As at this time much had been faid of attempts 
made by France to produce difturbanccs in this. 
country, the note further declaredj ^* that the French . 
*^ King dejired to have it known, that he w§uld publicly 
. *^ and Jeverely difavow all agents at foreign courts in^ 
** peace with France, who Jhould dare to depart an injlant 
^^ from that reJpeSf, either by fomenting or favouring 
** infurreStion againjl the ejiablijloed order, or by inter ^ 
* * ferihg in any manner whatever in the interior policy 
" of fuch JiateSy under pretence of a projelytifm, which ^ 
*^ exercifed in the dominions of friendly powers, would be 
<* a real violation of the law of nations J* 

z This- 
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This note was dated, as I have obferyed, on thie 
4he I2th of May, i79a« , No anfwcr was given to it 
until the a4th of the f^nne nnonth, when Ldrd Gren- 
ville, pafling by the caufcs of the war with theEm'- 
peror, declared, *^ that Great Britain, faithful to her 
/^ engagements^ would pay the JiriEleJi attention to pre^ 
f^ ferve that good underjiandtng which fo happily fubJifiH 
^* between his Majejly and the MoJ Chriftian King.*' 
£ut notwithftanding thi& declaration, the royal pro- 
claoiation had ifpued only three days before, and in 
the very interval between M^ Chauve}in's note an4 
this anfwer to it. 

The proclamation, it is true, took no direA notice 
of France; and being an adl of national police^ 
France had, ki ftriftnefs, no right to cotnplain of if. 
Yet the period of its iffuing being {q critical, 
M. Chauvelin repeated to JLord Grenville, the day 
afterwards, the affurances he had made on the tzxh 
of May preceding! and in another letter, received 
by Lord GrenviLle in June, -ej^prefled; hinafdf z^ 
follows : : 






If certain individuals of this country have ejlablijhed 
a correfpondence abroad, tending to excite troubles 
^* therein, and if as the proclamation feems to injinuate^ 
^^ certain Frenchmen have come into their views, that is 
^^ a proceeding wholly foreign to the French nation, to, 
y the legijlative body, lo the King, and to his miniffers ]j 
>^ it is a proceeding of which they are entirely ignorant, 
ff jvhich militat'es againft every principle ^f juftice, and 
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** wbiJhy whenever it became known, would be uni* 
** verfally condemned in France. Independently of thofi 
*^ princij^les of jujlice, from which a free people ought 
^* never to deviate^ is it not evident^ from a due con^ 
^^ Jideration of the true inter ejls of the French nation, 
*' that fhe ought to defire the interior tranquillity^ the 
^^ continuance and the force of the conjiitution of a country 
^*' which Jhi alreacfy looks upon as her natural ally ? Is 
^* not this the only reafonable wifh which a peopk can form 
*^ who fees fo mar^ efforts united againjl its liberty ? 

*' "fhe minijer plenipotentiary y deeply fenjible of thefe 
^^ truths y and of the maxims of univerfal morality upon 
^^ which they are founded^ had already reprefented -them 
^* in an official note, which he tranfmitted to the BritiJ^ 
.'* minijry the i^th of this month ^ by the exprefs orders 

* * 

^^ of his court ; and he thinks it his duty to repecity on 
^* the prefent occajton, the important declarations which 
^f it fontams.^^ 

In the month of July, when the vaft confederacy 
begun in Europe was more vifibly extending itfelf 
^gainft France, M. Chauvclin, in the name of the 
French King, earneftly applied for the mediation gf 
Great Britain upon the fubjeft. After dating the 
public proceedings of the different' nations, the note 
concluded as .follows i 

^* The fieps taken by the cabinet of Vienna amongjH 
^^ the different pozverSy and principally amongjl the allies 
'^ pf his Britannic Majejly, in order to engage them in 
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^41 ijuar^rd which - is foreign to tbem, ar^ km^urt^ att 
/* Europe. If public ^^P^^^ ^^ ^^evrf taliecreiifed^ 
** in fuccejes at the court of Berlin preparl the ,^Jimfifr 
*^ others in the United Provinces ;♦ the threats ^Mjmt 
/^ /^ the different members cf the Oer manic be^ t^ p^ahe 
.*' them deviate from that wife neittraKtyjwhich their 
^^ political fttuation^ and their dearejl inte^eh^ pr^iferibe 
** to them I the arrangements taken with different fove-- 
/^ reigns of Ifaly^ to determine them to aii hd^ilely 
" againjl France i and laftly^ the intrignei iy which 
^^ Ruffia has jujl been induced fo arm againfi the confR^ 
** tution of Poland; eviry thing points out frefli marks 
^* of a vafi confpiracy againfi free fiates^ which feems to 
** threaten, to precipitate Europe in univerfal weir* . > 

" n^e confequences ofjuch a con/piracy^ formed by 
^^ the concurrence of powers who have been fo long rvodtSy 
^^ wHl be eqfilyfelt by his Britannic Majejly : the baknee 
^^ of Europe, the independence of the different powers, the 
* ^ general peace j every confideration which at all times 
*^ has fixed the attention of the Engli/h government, is 
<^ at once expofed and threatened. 

^^ ^e King of the French prefents thefe ferious and 
*^ important conjiderations to the folicitude and to the 
^^ friendjhip of his Britannic Majejly. Strongly peni^ 
'^ tratedwith the marks of inter ejl and of affeSlion whicjy 
^\ hi has received from him; he invites him tofeek, in 
his zOifdom, in his Jitudtion, ahd in his i)^uenee, means 
compatible with the independence of the French nation, 
/* to Jlopy whilft it is Jim time, the progrefs of that con^ 

F ^^ federa^f 






^^ftderaey^ which equally threatens the peace , the tt^ 

•*^ hertyy the happimfs of Europe , and^ above ally (a 

^ diffiiade from all aeceffion to this projeSl thofe of his 

'•* aUies whom it may be wijhed to draw into //, or who 

^ m(y have been already drawn into it from fear^ fe^ 

^ duSlion, and different pretexts of the falfeft as well as 

♦* of the moj odious policy/* 

This application was anfwered by Lord Grtn- 
^i!lc on the 8th of July, in which, after repeating 
fornier aflurax^ces of friendfbip towards France, and 
of a difpofitton to maintain the happy harnnony which 
fubfifted between the two empires, the propofcd me- 
diation was refufed in the following words : 

*^ His Majefty will never refufe to concur in the pre-* 
^^ fervation or re-ejablijhment of peace between the €t her 
*• powers of Europe y byfuch means as are proper to pro- 
^* 'duce that effeEty and are compatible with his dignity^ 
" and with the principles which govern his condu^. 
** But the fame fentiments which have determined htm 
^^ not to take a part in the internal a fairs of France, 
*^ ought equally to induce him to refped the rights and 
** the independence of other fovereigns^ and efpe daily 
** thofe of the allies ; and his Majefly has thought that, 
*^ in the exijling circumjlances of the war now begun^ 
** the intervention of his councilsy or of his good offices, 
" cannot be of ufe,'ilnlefs theypould be dejiredby ^H the 
^^ parties interejled.^^ . ' 

The 
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? The €xpreflion of this determination, net to inter- 
fere mth the internal affairs of France^ was written 
only a few days before M. Chauvelin wa$ ordered to 
quk the kingdom, under the circumftances of direft 
interference which will prefendy appear to have at- 
tended his' difmillion : and the refufal to mediate witli 
the Emperor for the reftoration of peace, without his 
concurrence with France in her defire of mediation, 
was given at the very fame moment that without 
being at all defir^d by Holland to intermeddle in hcK 
4^aiTS, we were involving her in the horrors of war* 

This proceeding, which terminated all hqses of 
tranquillity in Europe, furnifhes the true cypher to 
explaia every fucceeding aft of his Majefty's prefcnC 
councils. We Ihall find them uniformly and icru« 
pulouily obfervant of the mod novel punftiiios, which 
could f^rnilh the fmalleft pretence for repelling peace, 
but overleaping every rule hitherto adopted by rcga-^ 
lar governments in fecking a juftification for war* 

^ 5ooh after this the unhappy King of France was 
brought from Verfailles> and deprived of the funftions 
of government, and Lord Gower was recalled from 
Paris i but M. Chauvelin was ftill continued by 
France at the court of London, although he was nd 
longer acknowledged as her ambaflador: « pretty 
ftrong proof that ihe was not then dpfirous of feeking 
II caufe of quarrcK 

F « Though 
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Though M- ChauveKn wju now ia % manoer a 
private mao> yet the correfpondeoce acvctthdds 
cotiiinued with the {tcrturj of ftatc ; tod k appears^ 
by rtftrrmg to it, that the charges made by diis 
eouRffy to the coaduft of Tfatncc were principally 
thefts 

A medicated attack upon Holland ; and, at al) 
ivents, a violation of her rights, notwithftanding- her 
fieutrality, by the proceedings of the Convention re- 
{pc&t\ng the Scheldt, and the opening a paOago 
through it to attack the citadel of Antwerp. The 
l^ench invafion and pofleffion of the Netherlands j 
arid- the encburagennent given to revolt in othe# 
Countries, not only by emiOarics in this country, 
but by the decree of the 19th of November, which 
foncai'ned a foroial declaration to extend univerfa)!^ 
ihe neyi principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage revolt in all countries, even in thofo 
which were neutraK 

' M. Chauvelin h$d esfpjiained hintifelf upon tbefe 
iiAmcft^ in the e^Iy part of the correlpoDdence : but 
^ his formal cba^^^e^ of anobaflfador was then con* 
fid^red to be yaeated> I puf pof<jly pafs them over^^ 
l^caufe they were aft^rwaid^ fomn^Jily repeated, and 
netrly in the fannc words, \^hen M. Cliauvelio, 
in January, 1793, prtfeated his letters of creden^ct 
from the executive council of Fmnqt, the ac^ep^juicqi 
of which were forncwUy refufcd by Lord Grenville, 
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In this note the executive council again in tcrnnt 
declared, " that France would re^[>e& the fafety of all 

« 

' ** nations whilft they preferved their neutrality i thatjhe 
♦* had before renounced, and again renounced, evoy con- 
'* (juefi ; and that her occupation of the Low Countries 
^ JJoould only continue during the 7var, and the time 
'^ which might be necejfary for the Belgians to confoli^ 
*^ date their liberties ; after which let them be happy ^ 
^France would find her recompence in their felicity '^ 

With regard to the Scheldt, Ihe .confidered that as 
t matter between England and Belgium, as inde- 
pendent nations, upon the principle of her former de- 
claration regarding that country, expreffing herfelf 
thus : 

« 

*' The executive council declares, not with a view of 
^^ yielding to fame expre§ons of threatening language, but 
•* folely to render homage to tri^th, that the French re- 
•* public does not intend to ere£i ilfelf into an univerfal 
'' arbitrator of the treaties which bind nations. She 
'^ will £now bow to refpeSl other governments, asjhe will 
^ take care to make her own refpeBed. She does not 
*' wifl) to impofe laws upon any one, and zvill not fuffer 
•* any one to impofe laws upon her. She has renounced^ 
** and again renounces every conquefi ; and her occupation 
^* of the Low Countries Jhall only continue during 
^ the wary and the time zvbich may be neceffaiy to the 
^* Belgians to infure and confolidate their liberty ; after 
^ which let them be independent and happy, France will 
•' find her recompense in their felicity^ 

I ^' ff^hcM 
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, /' JVhen that nation JhaU he fdund in thefuU etfjoy^ 
** mint of liberty, when it^ general will can lawfully de- . 
^* clare itfelf zvithout Jhackles^ th^n if England and Hoh 
*^ land Jill flttacb fome importance to the opening of tb^ 
*^ Scheldt y they may put the affair into a dire^ negotia^ 
** tion with Belgia. If the . Belgians^ ky any motive 
** whatever y confent to deprive themfelves of the navi^ 
* ^ gation of the Scheldt, France will not oppofe it ; Jhe 
^^ will know how $xrefpe£l their independence ^ even^ 14 
^' their errors.^* 

The charge of encouraging fedition againft go^ 
vernments Ihe again repelled with indignation in the 
language of her former declarations on the fubjeftn 
and difavowed the conftruftion put upon the decree of 
the 19th of November, qualifying and explaining it 
^s follows : 

•^ ffe have faidy and we dejtre to repeat ity that the 
^* decree of the 1 9/^ of November could not have any 

application y unlefs to the Jingle cafe in. which the ge^ 
•' neral will of a nation^ clearly and unequivocally eXf 
^f prejjedy fioouU call the French nation to its ajjijlcincc 

and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be con^ 
firued into the general will. Thefe two ideas mutually 
*^ repel each other ^ fmce afedition is not^ and cannot be 
'^ any other than the moventent^ofafwall number againji 
y the nation at large \ and this movement would ceafe to 
^^ befeditiouSy provided all the members of a Jociety Jhould 
' ^^ at once rife^ either to correSl their government ^ or tk 
^* cbarfoe its form in tQtOy ar Jor any other Qbje£i. 
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^^ The Dutch were ajfuredly not fedhious, when thef 
** formed the generous refolution ofjhakhg off the yoke of 
*^ Spain ; and when the general will of that nation called 
^^ for the ajfifiance of France, it was not reputed a crime 
^^ in Henry the Fourth^ or in Elizabeth of England, to 
*' have liftened to them. The kno7vledge of the general 
*^ will is the only bajis of the tranfaSlions of nations with 
*^ each other ; and we can only treat with any government 
•^ whatever on this principle, thflt fuch a government is 
*^ deemed the organ of the general will of the' nation, go* 
<« verned. 

^^ Thus, when hy this natural interpretation the decree of 
'* thei gih of November is reduced to what it truly implies, 
*^ // will be found that it announces nothing more thaii 
^^ an aSi of the general will, and that beyond any doubt ^ 
*^ andfo effeBually founded in right, that it was fear cely 
<< worth the trouble to exprefs it. On this account, the 
'** executive council thinks that the evidence of this right 
*' might, perhaps, have been difpenfed with by the Na^ 
*' tional Convention, and did not deferve to be made the 
^^ obje£l of a particular decree. But with the interpre-^ 
*' tation which precedes it, it cannot give uneajinefs to aty 
*' nation whatever. ^^ 

Having adverted to all the material parts of the 
correfpondencc, I defire very diftinftly to be under- 
flood, that I ann not undertaking the juftification of 
the conduft of France, at this period, though I Ihall 
ever think her *^ more finned againft than finning." 
"With regard to this decree of the 19th of November, 
- • no 
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fiio- confiderate perfbn can juftify it: becaufc there is a 
^reat difference between one nation giving parti** 
CULAK affiftance to another which is oppreffed by its 
government, as King William did to England, and 
a GENERAL profpeftive declaration, fuch as is con* 
tained in the decree of the 19th of November, and 
which became more hoflile to the peace of other na* 
tions, as being iflued upon the eve of a great revo- 
lution which naturally affefted the temper and feel* 
ings of mankind. Neither do I feek to maintain that 
England (liould have reftcd fecure from the cxplana» 
tion of the other points in difference, as they are 
explained in this correfpondence, much Icfs that Ihe 
Ihould have relied upon the fincericy of them, or the 
durability of French councils, to give fincerity iig^ 
cffed. Thefe are matters of fair political concroverfy^ 
which I purpofely avoid 5 but hazard the afftrtioi^, 
that common policy /and common fcnfc abfolutely 

enjoined that they fhould either have been made the 
iudant foundations of war, as aggreffions which adr 
roittcd no fcttlement, or the fubjeft of negotiation 
upon terms confiftcnt with dignity and fafcty. 

i'' . . . - 

But, unfortunately, neither of thefe courfes were 
purfued. We neither made war upon thefe aggref- 
fions, which might have led to a termination of it upoa 
their removal,, nje^r would we confent to put their rer 
inoval into ^ train of amicable negotiation* 

The letters of credence fent by the repyblic 
were refufed^ not becaufe of thefe enumerated ag- 

greflions. 
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grcffions, or of any other, ' but bocaufe (he was, i 
republic; and in a few days afterwards, Mbnfieur 
Chaovelih, who prefented them, was alfo, difn^ifled 
frortx die kingdom; not becaufe the anfwers of his 
government were dedared unfatisfaftory on the points 
objefted to, but becaufe the French monarchy had 
been finally terminated by the dcftruftion of their" 
King. On that account folely Monfieiir Chauveliif 
was direfted, on the 24th of January, 1793, to 
quit^this kingdom; the King having declared by 
the fccretary of ftate, " That after fuch an events bis 
*^ Majefy could no longer permit his rejidence here^* A net 
the communication of that order to the Parliament Oil 
the 28th -of January following, expreflly ftaVd his' 
difmiffion to be ^^ on account of the late atrocious a^^ 
^^ perpetrated at Paris '' 

• • • • 

Before this period, France w^s, undoubtedly,, lb*, 
iicitous for peace. She had done none of the ads 
complained of in ^he correXppndence, untij^her indc;*^ 
pendence had been thnsateped by a hoftile confc-> 
deracjr* She had prayed, the mediation of Great ^ 
Britain to diiTolve that confederacy^ and to avert its* 
confequcnccs. She had difavowed CQqqucft and ae-* 
grandizement ; and the only (teps fhe had taken in* 
confident with that declaration, were invafions of the 
territories of prihtes confederating or confederated 
agaihft her. She offered to refpeft the heotrality ot 
Holland, and folemnly difavowed every a6t or inten- 
tipn tb'^difturb the governrtient of 'Great Britain, ^ 
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This pofturc of things, wWch if not wholly fatif. 
hCiaryy was certainly a pofturc for amicable and 
qooinianding fettlement, the Britifh government thu8> 
dlfturb^d by an aA which may be termed an inte/fe*. 
repce with, the internal governnient of France » accom-r, 
panjed befides with what cannot well be denied to be 
an infult'by thofe who rp^intainTHAT Lord Malmes- 
BU^y WA$ iNSULTBD. Moofieur Chauvelin wasr 
dirmifTcd fronri this kingdom, not as Lord Malmefbury 
;waf from France, , becaufc his terms of negotiatioit 
^sere ipgdwffible ; b^at btecaufe no intercourfc irjiw. 
OfDi texms coyld be admitted . to a nation which witlb 
cruelty or injuftioc had put her king to death* I anr 
i^Ot juftifying. or extenuating, the HEeiciDf •*«: but 
iBha?. had this nation j as a. natj[PN, to do with it*. 
Would any one of thofe whO) in conHdering it asL 
a murder to be avenged by England, have been ac- 
ceQary to the deaths of above a. million of innocent 
uripflftnding men, ^nd to the fnifery and de vacation, 
of Europ?, venture now to confider it as a frefli caufe 
of hoftilitics, if aH the crowned heads in Europe verc 
to be cut off by their fubjtfts— 1 believe not. In- 
deed fuch a qaufe of war has been fince abandoned : 
but by what ftages, upon what principles, and with 
vfbvt cqnfequen£es I Ihall exanAipe hereafter. 

1(1 this ftate of things th^ king met the parliament 
(in. the lath of December, 1751?^: when notwithftand- 
ing.the CQniciliatQry declaratipi^s detailed in the.prccc^ 
ding correfpondence, (to , tiff., .«f^& of whkb pmrlia* 
ment was Jlill nn entire ftr anger) his majefty was ad- 

vifed 
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Yifcd by his tniriiftcrs to repeat die faftte three direct 
charges againft France, ^hich%ad1)cehbdPore maBfe 
to her ambaflador, and upon the footing of thefe 
complaints, without fubmitting the anfwers which had 
been given to them to the confideratioh of parliament, 
they called upon the country to enable them to augw 
ment our forces, and mixed in their addrcfs to the 
throne, but ftill more in the debates which led to if, 
a language of reproach and infult wholly unexampled; 
in the proceeding of any public council, to the go- 
vernment of an independent nation. 

To fave the country niihing down this precipice 
of ruin in the phrenzy of alarm, which every nerve 
of government had been fti'ained to propagate, Mr. 
Fox, on the 1 5th of December, when the Speaker 
of the Houfe of Commons had reported the king^s 
anfwer to the addrefs of the Houfe, and whilftMon* 
fieur Chauvelin was yet in England, propofed, '^ Ihu 
'^ an bumble addrefs Should be prefented to bit M^efiy^ 
** praying tbat be would be pleafed to appoint a minifier 
1* to be fent to Paris to treat with the pbrsoks 

*' EXERCISING PRbVISIOMALLV THE FUNCTIONS OlT 

" GOVERNMENT IN France, toucbing fucb poifits ds 
^^ might be in difference between Us Myefy and bis 
" allies, and the Ftencb nation'* 

At this tinbe the French government had done no 
one zdt which even minifters thcmfelves confidered is 
a foundation for war ; fince war was oot even pro- 
pofed in the kingVlJ)eech; but on file contrary, the 

G 2 cost- 
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ecMTefpondence mt thin difclofii to the Houfe, an J 
jvhicb was going on at this very period^ continued to 

eXprefs THE MOST PACIFIC DISPOSITIOVS. 

I 

The propofition was therefore the moft important 
jn point of matter, and the moft critical in point of 
time, ever offered to the confideration of parliament, 
and it was made in a manner the moft iimple and 
affefting : afraid of irritating where the objeft was 
to perfuade, and fubdued by the dreadfully impend* 
ing calamities, Mr. Fox put the rein upon that over- 
powering eloquence which fo eminently 'diftinguifties 
p him, and in a very few, plain, unanfwerable fentences, 
.bcfceched the Houfe to try the effccft of negotiation 
before ftej. s were taken which would inevitably bring 
on hoftilities : to prepare with vigour and firmi^els 
for war, but with prudence and gentlcnefs to cultivate 
pcacip* 

• 

When this propofition was made, the annexa* 
,TioN OF Belgium, now the main obftacle to peace, 
was difavowed by France j and as fhe was a fuitor tQ 
us bcfides, for our mediation with the Emperor, it is 
cafy to fee how fure the road was to its return to its 
former government. The fecurity of Holland, 
whilft fhe preferved \tx neutrality, was profefled, and 
in a manner guarantied. The ancient limits of 
France were propofed as her dopiinion, and implicit 
refpeft was man :feftcdt6 the" independence and con- 
ftitutions of other nations. Yet fo irrefiftible was the 
force of delufiOQ^and infatuation, that Mr. Fox's pro* 

poiition^ 
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pofition, though its objeft was to fecure every thing, 
wljilft it cpnccded nothing, and though it came from 
a perfbn long the favourite, and with all its leanings 
ftill the favourite of the Houfe of Commops, jrct it 
was received amidft almoft univerfal burfts of difap- 
probation, fcarcely indeed with the obfervances of 
parliamentary decorum. Some perfons long attach- 
ed to this great man, by friendfhip as well as opinion, 
ifeemed to forget their reverence for his talents and 
integrity, and one went the length of lamenting eve» 
kis former political attachment to him. 

For having made this propofition I will not vindi- 
cate Mr. Fox. His own eloquent and mafterly 
vindication of it, his prediftions, too fatally accom- 
plilhed, and the groans of a fuffering world bear 
awful teftimony for him. 

At the time this motion was made, the correfpon- 
dcnce between Lord Grenville and Mohfieur Chauve- 
lin being ftill kept back from the Houfe of Commons, 
Mr. Fox himfelf did not know the additional foun- 
dations he had for his propofition. It refted upon 
his own wife forecaft at the time he made it ; but in 
a few days afterwards the whole details were commu- 
nicated by a meffage from the king,* and the late 
Houfe of Commons found in the fubmiflive propo- 
litions of France (which they did not know of when. 

* See the King's Meffage to tke Houfe of Commons, Jan. 
ftSth, 1793. 

I thy 
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ihey refu/ed negotiating) an additional jud-ification for 
the war. They thanked his Majcfly for his gracious 
communication, and pledged their lives and fortunes 
to fupporc hoilllities. 

It is impoflible not to paufe here, for a moment, to 
contemplate the probable conlequences, if we liad 
attended the councils of this exalted and difinterelted 
ftatefman at that critical and momentous period. 

The regular governments of Europe, as if thejF 
were one power, furrounded Great Britain with un- 
broken force and refources; a confederacy which 
would have been infinitely more awful and command* 
ing, if the principles of its union had only been com- 
mon fecurity. Had Glreat Britain, the firft amongft 
the nations, and enjoying herfelf a free conftitution, 
accepted the offer of being the arbitrefs of the repofc 
of Europe, with what a commanding voice might 
(he have fpoken to France whilfl: her fadions were 
tearing one another to pieces, and her government 
could fcarcely fupport itfelf during peace ! 

If, inftead of inciting and encouraging the princes 
of Europe to invade France, for the purpofe of dif- 
folving her eftablifhment, we had become her fecurity 
againft their invafions, whilft her revolution Ihould 
be confined to her own limits and fubjeds, it is not 
poffible to believe upon any reafoning from human 
life or experience, that Europe could have now been 
in its prefcnt condition. But if, inftcad of this pajfive 
- and 
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and mirtly ' privative influence^ Great Britain> in die 
true fpirit, and in the full ripcoefs of civil wiidom, 
bad felt a jult and generous compallloa for the fuflfer* 
ings of the JFrench people j if, feeing them thirfting 
for liberty, but Ignorant of the thoufand difficulties 
which attend its eftablifhment, ibe had taken a friendly, 
yet a comnnanding part i if^ not contenting herfelf 
^ith a cold acknowledgment of the king of the 
French, by the infidious forms of an cmbafly, flic 
had become the faithful, but at the fame time the 
cautious protestor of the firft revolution ; if Ihe had 
put the rein upon Eurppe to prevent its interference 
inftead of countenancing the confederacy of its powers 
againfl: it, the unhappy Louis might now have been 
reigning, according to his oath, over a free people; 
the horrors of fucceeding revolutions might have 
been averted, and much of that rival jealoufy, the 
£:ourge of both nations for fo many centuries, might, 
without affecting the happy balances of our mixed 
conftitution, have been gradually and happily extin- 
guifhed, . 

The powers that then exifted in France, however 
infincere, or however unfcttled in their authority, 
having profiercd the continuance of peace, and hav- 
ing aiked our mediation with the Emperor upon the 
renunciation of conqueft and aggrandizement, and 
upon the difavowal of interference with the govern- 
ments of other countries, w£ should have takek 
THEM AT THEIR WORDS. The poffiblc infincerity of 
the offer, or the weakncfs of perhaps an expiring 

fadion 
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fa(!lion to give it efficaqr, would have only added to 
the predominancy of Great Britain, The magnanN 
mous and beneficent conduft of a powerful nation 
poffefling a free government, adbirting the right of 
another nation to be free, Offering its countenance to 
raimdl freedom, lamenting the departure from its 
true prittdples, and demanding only fecurity agaihfli 
its influence to difturb herfelf^i would h^ve been irre- 
fiftiblc in its' efFefts. Amidft the tyrannies of quick 
fucccedrng fadtions, the united force of this country 
and her allies exerted upon fuch a found principle, and 
thrown into the fcaleof a-ny party in France that might 
have beeri willing c6 preferve the peace', would have 
given to that party an overruling afcendency, 

ITifs IS fo true, that we know the (hare which 
even Briflbt had in the ctommencetnent of hoftihtieSji 
amidft all the provocations to them, was the principat 
caufe of fiis deftrudlion, and the root of RobefjJcrre's 
popularny, which enabled hrm to become the tyrant 
of France- Nothing, indeed, could have withftood, 
in the fentiments of that nation, the ftriking and 
falutary contraft between being left to the confolida- 
iFon of her own conftitution. Without any obftacle but 
the vices and paffions of her own fubjefts, and thcf 
wilful provocation of the whole civilized world en- 
compafling her territories with a force apparenriy^ 
fufficient to crufh to pieces her eftiblifhrrient, even 
BT it had not been tottering upon its own bafis from 
internal caufes* ' 
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But foppofing tKi? pradicability, or th« cffcA*^ of - 
A;ich a fyftem in Great Britain to be altogether h\fc 
and viHonary j admitting^ for the fake of argument;^ 
that the agitation of the French revolution was too 
violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, 
•too difcrganizing and nr,ifchievous for regaiar govern- 
ments, un4er any reftraints, to hav^ intermeddled 
with, or even acknowledgedi nothing would follow 
from the admiflion in favour of the war; becauft a 
fincerc yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe 
would have been the fureft and the moft* obvious 
courfe for diflblving the new republic, or, at all 
events, of recalling it fhe fooDeft to finne fociai ordo* 
of things^ 

France wa« ^t that time (according to the au- 
ilhors of the war) torn to pieces by the moft fu»- 
rious and nearly balanced fadions, which made her 
government a nvre phantom, competent only to 
t^ilj and incapable of good^. pe it ib.— v-For that 
very reafon we fhould have obferved the moft per- 
feft, and even the moft fooihing neutrality, Hcte^^ 
TOgeneojLis bodies having no principle of union ca- 
pable of confti|:u(ing a (4|bft3iice, and which, if Ick 
io themfdyes, would feparate anddifperie, maybe 
bound together by external force, and pafTed through 
!tl)e furnace till they unite and incorporate; This 
was precifcly the ^^k wifh France; She wa$ 
r^nc afunder by the internal divifions of her own 
j>eoplc, but cemented again by the <qnfpiracy lOif 
l^ings^ lifer great Readers were b^ded againft each 
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Other, not only from the moft deadly hatrcii and 
the luft of dominion, but feparated by the moft 
extravagant zeal for contradidtory theories of govern- 
ment, whilft the people were toffcd to and fro, the 
alternate viftims of repugnant and defolating changes. 
In this unexampled crifis, perfons, capable upon 
other occafions of judging with accuracy and acute- 
nefs, were looking by every m^il for the utter de- 
ftruftion of the French government; but they had 
loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain 
principle which preferved it : tlie Britifh minifter was 
the guardisin angel that hovered over France, and the 
fple creator of her ominous and portentous ftrcngth. 
The necefHty of refitting by combination the e:^- 
tcrnal war with which he furrounded her, counter- 
afted the feparation arifing from her internal com* 
motions. It raifed up a proud, warlike, and fuperior 
Ipirir, at the call of national independency, too ftrong 
for the inferior fpirits whofe enchantments were dif- 
folving her as a nation ; and by the operation of the 
fimpleft principles of unalterable and univcrfal nature, 
rather than from any thing peculiar in the charaderiftic 
of Frenchmen, confolidated her mighty republic, and 
exhibited a career of conqu^ft and glory unequalled 
in the annals of mankind* 

In the fame manner the cruel confifcations and 
judicial murders, which, under the fame tyrannies 
deftroying one lanother, difgraced the earlier periods 
of the republican revblution, may be mainly afcribed 
|o theianv predominant caufcs. I^ Fjattce had bcea 
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icft by other nations to the good or evil of het* O^n 
changes, the profcriptions which prevailed for a long 
feafon could not have exifted in the feme extent in 
any civilifcd nation, nor even in a nation of human 
beings: but the reign of terror (as it was well called) 
mud be always a reign of blood> becaufe there is no 
principle of the human mind fo mean orXo mercilels 
as fear. In proportion, therefore^ as the government 
of France was fhaking by external confpiracies; and 
trembling for its exiftence, it became of courfe more 
fubjcft to internal agitation by the revolts of its own 
fubjcfts. Had it not therefore been for our unhappy- 
interference, royalifts of the old fchool^ and royalifts 
of the monarchical revolution^ bending before the 
ftorm of national opinion, and feeing no great ftandard 
hoifted for their protedlion, would have really or 
feemingly acquiefced in the new order of things ; 
they would have given litde offence or jealoufy to the 
ftate, and, what is far more important, the ftate itfelfi 
unimpelied by the terrors of revolt and the expences 
oC war, would not have had the fame irrefiftible mo- 
tives for feizing upon the perfons and property of its 
fubjeds ; and thus numerous clafles of men, pofleffing 
dignities and property, which have been chafed from 
their country, or fwept oflf the face of the earth, 
would have remained within the bofom of France, 
inaftive, indeed, for the prcfcnt, but whofe filent and 
progreffive influence hereafter might have greatly 
afFefted the temper, if not the form of the govern- 
rhentj at no very diftant period. 
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T^is was prec^cly the cafe in England tipM di^ 
death of Cbarks the Firft : the nobles and great nneit 
of the realm fubmicted to the pFote£tor(hip of Cronw 
wdl^ and Europe acquiefced in it^ Ctomwell^ therc-^ 
fore, executed his authority according to the new 
forms, but without any iyftcm of profcription. The 
MgE m€n of the former pdfiod continued to exiil, 
and with all the influences of property, which re-* 
mained with its ancient pc^flbrs; the monarchy 
might, thereforcy be faad to have been rather irr 
abeyance dian aboliihed, and when the return of 
Charles was planned and executed, every diing flood 
in its place, and confpked to favour his reftoration. 
But if die nations of Europe had then unfuccefsftrily 
combined to reftorc monarcliy in England, as they 
have lately to reflore it in France^ the confcquences 
woidd have been exaftly fimilar. The monarchical 
paity in England would have undoubtedly flocked to 
the ftandard : thtry would have endeavoured by force^ 
or by intrigue, to diflblve the commonweakh j thofe 
who were taken would have been executed as traitors^ 
others would have been driven out of England as. 
emig^nts; their great eftates would have paflTed into 
other hands-i a title ta them would have been made 
by the new government to thofc who, as in France^ 
became the creditors of the public during an /x-- 
haufting war ; the whole body of nobility and great 
landed proprietors would have pcriflied in Englandy^ 
and Charles the Second could no more have lan^df 
at Dover> than Louis the Eighteenth could offer 
himfelf before Calais ^ this moment* 
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tt may be afkedj why the fagacity of that Btth 
ftatefman Cromweli did not fbrefee the confequcnces 
I have appealed co ? and the appFication of my whole 
argument is concluded^ and becomes invulnerable by 
the anfwer. The anfwer is-^^he could not do it^ The 
powers of Europe, and his own fubjeds through their 
ihterference> did not furnifh himr with the occa(ion# 
Neither in England^ nor in France, nor in any other 
country,- will men bear bloody murders, or cruel 
torififcations, but under the preiTure of fome a6liK(t 
or apparent neccflity to form the tyrant's plea. This 
plauOble and unfortunate plea was given by con^ 
federated Europe, but principally by England, to 
the tyrants of France ; and thus the Republic became;, 
, not only conlblidatcd for the prefcnt, but the return 
of fuch a ftate of things was inevitably prevented, as 
might have led to a reftoration in France, like that 
which followed the commonwealth in England. 

In the firft ftages of the revolution, the French 
people, like tKe Englifh in the lad century, had no 
intereft in their governiilfent more folid, nor more 
permanent, than the theories which had given it 
birth. The French republic, therefore, like the 
£ngli(h commonwealth, had but a precarious and. 
doubtful foundation. But how flahds it now, io 
confequence of our unprincipled and impolitic in-, 
tcrfcrence? It Hands upon a rock^ — It exifts no longer 
from force but from will. It depends no longer 
upon opinion, but leans upon intereft; and not 
inercly upon that general intereft,. which, after a ftate. 
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of great agitation, naturally inclines a nation to reft^ 
but upon a particular and individual intereft univcr-^ 
laily fpread. The very exiftence of all clafles of the 
people now depends wholly upon the power and the 
continuance of the ftate* There is fcarcely any pro- . 
pcrty in France, real or perfonal, which,Jn the ha.nds. 
of the prefent poffeflTors, has any other foundation* 
There is no ancient undifputed poffcflion of iand 
which has ever been a title in moft changes of hu- 
man governments : there is no money which may be 
buried till the ftorm is overblown. On the contrarv, 
the land is almoft univcrlally held by the public 
creditors againft the former poffeflbrs, either under 
a fale from the government, or as a pledge for money 
lent to it; and the paper currency of the nation 
(which is its perfonal eftatc) may, without lofs to the 
proprietors, be torn into a thoufand pieces, unlels the 
Republic continues to be one and indivisible* 

Iri the very point in difference at this momdnt 
which ftan Js a,s a ftumbling block in the way of peace^i 
the force of this important truth may fpcedily be 
made manifefl. With all the influence of the Britifli 
minifter he cannot, probably, continue the war for 
any long feafon on the fcore of Belgium, and for this 
plain reafon : the intereft which the public ought to 
take in its feparation from France, bf ars no rational • 
proportion to the price at which it mud be purchafed 
through war, fuppofmg the event to be even certai'n. 
The people therefore will fpcedily murmurs and as 
Mr. Pitt muft cither abandon Belgium or ^lis fitiia-. 
' tion. 
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tiODj k is eafy to anticipate the cleftion he will make* 
France^ on the other hand, will find fewer difBcuIties 
with her fubjeds. The wjfdom of minifters has pro- 
vided againft it. Belgium, through the neceflities of 
war, has been pledged to the public creditor, and 
the furrender of it upon any principle fliort of a ne- 
ccffity which fuperfedes all choice, would be a fur- 
render of the very exiftencc of her republic. 

I am not defending France; I am dating her aftual 
fituation, her views, and her capacities, and am en- 
deavouring to trace them to their original and obvi- 
ous caufes. 

But it was a conteft, it feems, to fave religion and 
its holy altars from prophanatioQ and annihilation. 
Of all the pretences by which the abufed zeal of 
the people of England has been hurried on to a blind 
fupport of minifters, this alarm for the Chriftian reli- 
gion is the moft impudent and prepofterous. How 
it could fucceed, for a moment, in an enlightened 
age, an^ with a nation of Chriftians, will probably be 
confidered hereafter as one of the moft remarkable 
events which has diftinguiftied this age of wonders. 

Before this difcovery of the prefent minifters, who 
had ever heard of the Chriftianity of the Frenck 
court, and its furrounding nobles, towards whom the 
hurricane of revolution was principally diredled ? 
Who had ever heard of their evangelical charadlers (b 
as to lead to an apprehenfion that Chriftianity muft 
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be feitTnguiiii'e^ ^hh their tn\(imn ? \\rho A^ 
ever really ptokfftd. thfc Cfiriftian religion from tht 
times of the ajxiftres to the prefcnt moment, evftr 
fe'cfore cbrilidered It as a htimaft eflrablittiment, thfc 
work of partitular Aien or rtations, fubjeft to declinfc 
with their c'hanges, Of to perilh with their falls ? H6 
rnah ever exTfted who is more alive to every thing 
connefted with the Chriftiah fafth than the author oF 
thefe pages, or mor^ unalterably imprefled with its. 
truths ; biit thcfc very impreffions deprive me Of any 
Ihare in that anxious concern of the cabinet at 
^t. James's, for the prefervation of religion, which 
was going to ruin, it fecms, with the fall of the 
grofs fuperftitions and abominable corruptions of 
the priefthood and monarchy of France. Weak 
men, not to have remetnbered, before they difturbed 
the repofe of the WotJd by dieir pious apprehenfions, 
that the fabric of Chriitranity was raifed in dired op- 
pofitioti to all the powers and eftabliffiments of the 
world, and that we have the authority of God him- 
Tctfy that all the nations of the earth fliall be finally 
gathered together under its fhadow. Rafh men, not 
'to have refleAed before they embarked in this crufade 
of delblation, that however good may be attained 
through evil, in the myfterious fyftem of Divine Pro- 
vidence, it is not for man to fdpport that religion 
which commands peace and good will upon earth, by 
a deliberate and deep laid fyftem of bloodshed, fa- 
mine, and devaftation. 1 by no means intend to in- 
culcate by thefe obfervations, that, becaufc Ghi-iftia- 
riity, if it be founded in truth, muft ultimately pre- 
vail 
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vail over all dppofition, that therefore Chriftian tttfi. 
tions, or Chriftlarr indivickials, are abfolved {r6m their 
aftivities in its defence, or in its propagatioh. la 
this, as in all other human difpenfations, the Supreme 
Beitig Afls by means that are htiman, and our duties 
ai-c only exalted ihftead of being weakened by this 
awful coflfideratJoh : but thefe duties, whilft they 
fervc to quicken our zeal in what is good, can in no 
infttoce involve us in what is evil. They dignify 
that piety which propagates the gofpel by Chriftiali 
charirids, but condemn that raflinefs which would 
efbaUift or extend it by force. 

This condemnation, from the very eflence of Chrif- 
tianity, muft fall even upon honeft error afl^rting its 
domfnibn by the fivbrd : but if the condemnadon 
ftould ever happen to range more widely, fb as to 
involve ambition, dealing coldly in blood, for its own 
fcahdatous purpofes, under the garb of mecknefs and 
truth, I dare no* admit into my mind even an idea 
of die punifhment which ought to follow. I would 
father from himmnity invoke the patieAce of God 
and man, than invite or dircft their vengeance^ 

The pretence of a war waged againft opinions to 
check, as it was attedged, the contagion of their pro- 
pa^tion> is equally fen&lefs and extravagant. The 
fame ]i?a(bn might equally have united all nations in 
aU tirties againft the progreffive changes which have 
co^nd^dbcd nations from barbai-ifm to light, and from 
<lrfpotifnfi CO freedom. It ought indiflfolubly to have 
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combined the catholic kingdoms to wage eternal war, 
till the principles of the reformation, leading to a 
new civil eftablilhment, had been abandoned. It 
fliould have kept the fword unflieathed until the 
United Provinces returned to the fubjeftion of Spain, 
until King William's tide and the eftablifhment of 
the Britifti revolution had given way to the perfons 
and prerogatives of the Stuarts, and until Wafliing- 
ton, inftead of yielding up the cares of a republican 
empire to a virtuous and free people, in the face of 
an admiring and aftonifhed world, Ihould have been 
dragged as a traitor to the bar of the Old Bailey, and 
his body quartered ujion Tower Hill. 

All thefe changes were alike in their turns calum- 
niated and reprobated, and fought with by the abufes 
which they difgraced and trampled on. Time has 
now placed in the fhade the arguments and the deeds 
by which wifdom and valour triumphed : they arc 
there only viewed, by learning and retirement, which ' 
enables cowardice and folly, by artifices formerly de- 
fi^ated, the eaficr to impofe upon a bufy or an un- 
thinking world. 

, But It is maintained, that independent of the gene- 
ral iritereft of all nations to fupprefs irreligion and 
anarchy, the exiftence of the French revolution had a 
direct and immediate bearing on the fecurity of the 
Brifijh gGvernmem 'y that the political principles which 
of old divided the country, and formed a falutaryop- 
pofition to the crown, had taken an entirely new and 

dangerous 
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dangerous diredion ; that the firft principles of our 
mixed md balanced government were held up to de- 
rilion and reproach, that the privileged orders of the 
ftate were mocked and infuked j whilft the reign of 
liberty, under a republican form, was anticipated with 
cnthufiafm by large dalles of the people. 

Without at all admitting this to have been the 
cafe in the extent contended for, and relying, as I 
have already done, upon the judgments of our folemn 
tribunals for the refutation of it ; yet, for the fake 
of the argument, affuming it to be true, I am again, 
utterly at a lots to difcover what is gained from the 
adniiflSon by the advocates for the war. Such a dif- 
po0tion in any confiderable claffes of the people 
might have called for particular prudence in govern- 
ment, and might have juftified particular exertions 
of police. It might, in thehoneft opinion of many, 
have been a ftrong argument againft yielding to any 
reforms at that particular moment; it might have 
ftjggeftcd fome refcrvcs in the communications with 
France, even in times of peace, during the crifis of 
her political explofion 5 and it might have juftified - 
vigorous profecutions, carried on in the fpirit and . 
' according to the pradlice of the laws. But I demand 
of the returning reafon of the country, how the appre- 
hended danger from the contagion of opinions could 
poffibly be averted by war, or by the concomitant j$ 

meafures which were an infep^rable part of the fyf- 
tern ? Were the forms of our free government likely 
to be better reconciled to the minds of alienated fub- 
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jeAs by depriving them of the actual fubftance of 
freedom, which it is the objcft of all governments to 
fccure ? If they were difcontented with the Engliib 
conftitution, was it likely that an attack upon the 
rights of juries^ the alteration of the facred laws of 
king Edward the Third, and the fufpenfion of the 
aft of Habeas Corpus, would bring them back to . 
t*heir former zeal and admiration of it ? If a con* 
tempt for their reprefentatives was the crime imputed' 
to them, and a difpofition to invade their authority 
was the danger to be averted, was it the wifeft courfe 
to ereft the Houfe of Commons into a grand jury^ 
to find capital bills of indiftment for the crownr 
againft the people, and to prejudge their caufes by= 
publilhing the accufing evidence under the crulhing 
weight of their authority ? If the ariftocratic part 06 
the ftate was unhappily lofing its due eftimation in- 
popular opinion, was it prudent, at that particular 
moment, to deftroy all that was venerable in the pee*- 
rage, from ancient dignities and names of renown \xt 
the bcft times of England, by filling the Houfe of: 
Ijords with the proprietors of contemptible boroughs 
without even a pretence of public fervicei and ad- 
vancing 10 high titles, over the heads of the moft 
ancient peers in the kingdom, men familiar to our- 
recolleftion in very fubordinate fiiuations, marked 
during their whole lives by their fervile dependence 
upon all miniftcrs, and odious to the people froni^ 
their notorious attachment to arbitrary principles of 
government? If it be poffible to add to this climax 
of folly^ was it reafonabie to e^peft that, by rufhingi 
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blindly into inr, and thereby impofing the inevitable 
neceflity of new taxes to an incalculable amount^ 
we (hould purge away the Iplcen which the very 
weight of taxes had notorioufly engendered ? Laftly^ 
was it the right courfe to efcape from the cohfe* 
quences of French opinions, when we knew to a cer- 
tainty Ihat it was not from the opinions with which 
we were to fight, but from that very fyftem of war 
and taxation that we were puffuing, as a remedy for 
difaflFcftion, (that the French monarchy ftruck upoQ 
the rock of revolution ? 

I defire only to be refpefted or defpifcd, to be. 
confidered'as a man of common fenfe or a madman, 
as the fair public voice of England is even now pre- 
pared to anfwer thefe queftions. 

The caufe of this bold appeal to an enlightened- 
country is obvious, if the queftion be ^Iked, in 
what the excellence of every human government 
muft confift 5 the anfwer from civil; zed man through- 
out tlie world muft be invariable and univerfal. It is 
that which fecures the ends of civil fociety with the 
^ feweft rcftraints and at the leaft expence. This is un-. 
doubtedly true government. This is that fyftem of 
rule and order in fociety, exifting by exprefs or tacit 
confcnt, however it may have at firft begun, or by 
whatever progrefs it may have become eftablilhed, 
which fecures the greateft number of benefits and 
enjoyments, and which fecures them permanently; 

which impofcs the feweft poflible rcftraints beyond 
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thofe which I founds moral, and a wife police ought 
lo fuggeft in rvcry country, and which leaves the 
fubjed in full poiTeffion of all that induftry or harm« 
lefs chance can bring along with them, fubjed onljr 
to the ordinary internal expences of a frugal govern* 
inent> and the extraordinary contributions, to fecure 
its prefervation and independence. This was once 
•the emphatical defcription of the Englifli govern- 
ment^ but it is infenfibly ceadng to be fo : not that 
the conftitution is loft ; but that its ineftimable objeA 
is in the courfe of being facrificed to a falfe and pre- 
tended zeal for its prefervation. Taxation, as I have 
juft obferved, is the univerfal price which muft univer- 
fally be paid as a fecurity for a nacioi>al eftabliftiment i 
but* there are limits to every thing; if by ralh and 
unnece0ary wars, and by a venal lyftem of expen- 
diture, even in times of peace the revenue gets to the 
pc«nt which, without inftant repentance and refor^ 
mation, is faft approaching; the nation (by which I 
mean the great mafs and body of the «people) can 
have no longer any poffible intereft in the defence or 
prefervation of theit government : for if this fyftem 
of finance is perfiftcd. in, what has government in the 
end to fecure ? Not the property of the people de- 
rived from their induftry, but the property of the 
public creditor, to whom that induftry is pledged i 
and thus all the majefty and dignity of the ftate may 
degenerate into a mere machinery, neceflary to prb- 
teft the legalized incumbrance by further burdens on 
the fubjedl, whofe labour and exiftence arc mort- 
gaged. In fuch a fituation, a government may too 
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late difcover its error and infecuricy; beciufe the 
very zeal of the higher orders which encourages it in 
its extravagance^ is> upon the firft principle of human 
nature^ an inducement to the lower orders to revolt* 
Adverting to this awful confideration^ I have been 
.ihocked in the extreme at the late oftentatious 
triumph of the loan by fubfcription. Very many 
l^ribns I am perfuaded have fubfcrlbed to it from 
real motives of public fpirit^ and their exertion was a 
mod fealbnable and critical relief to the ftate s but 
pafling by the condition to which minifters have 
reduced their country, when public fpirit may be 
really manifefted towards a government by a loan 
which would conduft a private lender to a prifon as 
an ufurer, what muft be the reflexions of the middle 
claflcs and the labouring poor of England upon the 
facility of taxation^ which this fort of patriotifm pro* 
duces ? The rich lend their money at ten per cent, 
but the public induftry is mortgaged for the payment 
of the intereft, and every article of confumption is 
already almoil beyond the reach of the artificer and 
hufbandman, fcrewed up as they are in proportion 
as they happen to come within the vortex of this 
accumulating revenue. 

To what length this fyftem may extend with- 
out a great public calamity, I purpofely avoid 
difcufling; but the fupport given by the deluGon 
of the higher clafles of the public to a fyftem 
of meafures at once fo weak and fo deftrudive, fo 
unjuft to the people, and fo dtftruftivc to themfclves, 
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poftenty, if not the prefent gehcniiot), may have 
bccalion to lament in unavailing fackcloth. The 
danger to :fie monied intcreft and the proprietors of 
the funds, by the prefent unexannplcd expenditure, is 
certainly the mod prominent and imminent. A 
. danger which they have themfelves provoked, and 
which is becoming critical by their own infatuation* 
But the proprietors of lands would do well to recoU 
left alfo that their fituacion is fcarcely preferable* 
The war could neither have been begun nor con- 
tinued to this hour, if the great reprefentatives of the 
landed intereft had not fupported the minifters who 
projefted it; and I cannot believe that the people of 
Great Britain, whofe fortunes depend upon public 
credit, or the Parliam.ent reprefenting that people, 
will ever confcnt either to a bankruptcy or to any 
infolvent compofuion with the government, without 
a procefs, which in the horrors of revolution would 
be a difgraceflil confifcation ; but which in the legal 
reformations, impofed by neccffity and juftice upon 
the councils of a moral and intelligent people, would 
teach every diftinft clafs and order of mankind, that 
their interefts are infeparably interwoven with the 
intereft of the whole community ; and that they muft 
always bear their contingent in the final fetdemcnt of 
a national account. 

Amongft the public fupporters in Parliament of 
thefe meafures I am complaining of, and amongft the 
higher claffes of men, who with equal zeal have 
privately fupported them, I know there are many, 

very 
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Very many perfbns of the firft honour^ of the clcare{( 
integrity, and the beft general fcnfe, howtver mili^ 
guided upon this particular fubjedt. Indeed, it is a 
matter of great comfort to me to believe, as I dd 
mod firmly, that notwithftanding the wide range oC' 
luxury and corruption, the nation is enlightened and 
virtuous. I defire indeed to faften perfpnal ignqminy 
or reproach upon no individual, public or priva^^ 
1 leave every man's motives to his own confcience^ 
and to Him who alone can fearch them.. But theij: 
conceflions, which private honour and public de- 
cency alike exadt from me, leave me nevertheless in 
full poiTefllon of the privilege of a Bricifh fubjed, 
which I (hall fearlelsly proceed to cxercife, by 
charging the full, exclu(ive,and conftitutional re-- 
fponfibility of all confequences upon thofe miaifters 
who have officially advifed and conduced the mca- 
iures which produced them. 

, To cftimate rightly the extent of this refponfibility, 
let us look ai the comparative condition of ^Great 
Britain, if even fortitude and^ patience can bear to 
look at it, had the prefcnt war been avoided by pru-* 
dent councils; and if the one hundred million^ of 
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money abfolutely thrown away upon it, or even ha)! 

of that fum had been raifed by a vigorous and popular 
. adminiftration for the reduction of the national ddbt^ 

Fancy can hardly forbear to indulge in fucb a renova* 

ring fccne of profperity ; a fcene which unhappily it 
. is now her exclufive and melancholy privilege ta 
. rcfort to* 






We ffiould have ftch a mora)> in|;iwi56uS, ittd 
indtfftrious people, confenring to ah encreafc of bur- 
dens to repair the errors of their fathers, and to ward 
off their Cohfequenccs fronri crufhing'their pofterity; 
btit enjoying under the preflure of them the vinuotii 
cohfbraliori, that they were laying the foundation of 
a lortg caireer of national happinefs ; feeing evciy 
relaxed and wearied fine\y of the government cbminj^ 
back to Its vigour, not by fudden reft, which is ail 
iftiemy to convalefcence, bu't by the gradual diminu- 
jtioh of the weight whtdi overprefled them. OWerv- 
irig new fources of trade and manufafture burfting 
forth like the buds of the fpring as the frofts of winter 
are ^adually chkfcd away> andfeieing ^ith pride and 
ladsfaftion, in dife hands df a wife ahd frugal govem- 
'rfient, a large and growing capital for the refreflwnent 
ofall its dependencies. To encourage and to extend 
marine cftablilhments, our only real fecurity againit 
the hour when ambition might difturb the repofe of 
nations. To give vigour, to arts and manufafttires, 
^y large rewards and 'bounties. To feed and to em- 
ploy the poor, by grand and extenfive plans of nati6na! 
improvement. To remove by degrees the preflbite 
of Complicated revenue, and with it tlie complicated 
and galling penalties infeparable from its collcAion. 
'To form a fund, to bring juftice within the rcaA 
and to the very diaors 6( the poor, and, by a large 
j^ubli'c revenue at the command of the magiftracy, 
'to ward off the mifcries, the refleftion of which, 
tmaer the beftTyftem of laws m the world, and under 
pureft adminiflration, have wrung with frequent 

I Ibrrow 
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lorrow iHc heart of the wrijcr <^ thcfc pqgcs. 
Aod» fiP9lly> (o enable this great, benevolent, and 
esUigbtmed country^ with a: ndore liberal aud e^ih^ufi- 
kfs hand> to advance in her gl<H-iou$ career of hunna* 
nlfiiig the world, and fpreading the lights of the 
gofpel to the uttcrmoft corners of the earth*. All 
the& animating vifions are, I am afraid^.fled for ever. 
It will be happ)r now if Great Britain, amidft the 
IvfFerings and diftrefles of her inhabitants, can main- 
lain her prefcnt trade, and preferve, even with all its 
defefts, her prefent ineftimable confticution. 

Having fhewn the origin of th? war, and the exer- 
tions made by the fmall minority in Parliament, I 
now proceed to expofe to the nation the blindnefs 
and obftinacy with which it was purfued ; in fpite of 
1^ feries of the moft favourable opportunities to ter- 
minate it with advantage in the beginning, and in 
defiance afterwards of a chain of events in rapid and 
diiaftrous fuccefiion, which manifefted the utter ind^ 
practicability of. the obje&s for which it was perfevered 
in. I will do this from a Hiort review of the princi*- 
pal proceedings of Parliament upon the fubjeA, which 
fpeak for themfeives; their exiftcnce cannot be denied, 
nor their contents mifreprefentcd with eiFcft. I f^lcft 
thofe of the Houfc of Commons, not only becaufel 
wa$ perfonally prefent at moft of them, but becaule 
xhey are nqtoriouHy the foundation of all the tranT^ 
anions of government. 

K* Hofti- 
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- Hoililides bad fcarcely been commenced, when 
die fubjrd was again brought l3e(bre the Hoofe c( 

- Commons by Mr. Grey ^ a gendeman who has juffif 
endeared him(elf to his country by his able and inde- 

' £itigable exertions throughout every ftage of this cz- 
aaordinary conjun6ture, and who has fecured to him- 
felf the weU'Camed fame of a moft accompliflicd 
cn^Uor, and, what is better, of an honed ftatcfinan^ m 

' times of uqczampled profligacy and corruption. 

On the lift of February, 1793, Mr. Gicy pro* 
pofed an addrefs to the King, expofing the miicoodud 
of his lAinifters in plunging the narion into war mth- 
out any adequate neceflity, and lamendng the pra- 
texts by which its popularity was prompted, in fiir« 
prifing the humanity of Engli/hmen into meaiurcs 
which their deliberate judgments would condemn, 
and by infiuencing their moft virtuous fenfibilities 
into a blind and furious zeal for a war of vengeance.. 
The conclufion *' implored bis Majefy te fersse the mqft 
** imnuiiate opportuuity of putting aftop to the bqfiiliiies 
*^ which threatened all Europe with the greatefi ca^ 
^^ lamities*' 

No other anfwer was given to this lealbnable pro?- 
pofition, than that the Houfe had ah^eady and re- 
cently decided upon the queftion ; and not only no 
ftf p was taken to open the way to negotiarion, but, 
pn the contrary, after many other fruitkfs attempts 
toivards the fame objea, Jiis Majefly's minifters, at the 

opening 
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^opening of Ac following feffion^ 6n the 2(ift <|f 
January, 17949 with greater fincerity than has in 
general chara^eriftd their proceedings, boldly and 
plainly avowed the principle on which the war bad 
-been begun, and was to be profecuted, viz.** fi 
*^ cppofe that wild and deftruSlive Jyftem of rapine^ 
^* anarchy^ wipietyy and ir religion, the jeffeEls of which^ 
*^ as they had been manifejied in France j furnijhed a 
*^ dreadful but ufeful lejfon to the prefent age and 
*^ pojlerity.** — This was the avowed principle of con* 
tinuing the war, as * appears by a reference to his 
Majefty's Speech.* — ^Not a word was faid upon the 
footing of .territory and conqueft — although all the 
Auftrian Netherlands had then been reduced under 
the government of the Emperor, although Mcntz had 
teen recaptured, and fbon after Valenciennes, Condc, 
and Quefnoy, taken; and although Holland had 
^n delivered from an impending invafion. 

J 



Under thcfe circumftances, fo favourable for nc- 
' gOtiation, fo critical for terminating the war on terms 
^vantageous to England and her allies, (if it had 
proceeded upon any rational intelligibly foundation) not 
only no motion was made towards an amicable ar- 
rangement, but a principle of hoftilities was thus 
openly developed, which wholly and abfolutely pre- 
duded the return of peace. 

•a 

This declaration of minifters, as contained in the 
King's Speech, was the. more ftriking and cxtraor* 

♦ Vide the King's Speech, %i Jan» 1794. 

dinary^ 
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^intrjTj IS it dirc£tl]r rented their owo unfounded 
aSertbn^ that the war had pioccedcjd fron» Francff* 
Mr* Pitt had continued to a0crt in Parliaoient, lobg 
after the difmiflbn of ChauveUn, that the Kitig b/j4^ 
J&U lift thi door (^en to negotiation and amicable adt^ 
jm^ment i yet no fooner ivas the war begun than 
]t$/.coiitsnujU)ee wa$ avowed and fupported t]^)on a 
priDciide> which Oicwed that peace could, under no 
conceffions of France, have been prefervcd. For as 
die war was to be waged to fubdue principles and 
opinions; to change the government and not to punifh 
iDvert a£b of infult ; or to enforce reftitution ; it is 
p)ait)| that {he door had never been left opem at alk 4S 
the nciinifter had pretended, fince France was pre- 
cifely in the fame ftate at this moment as wfeon 
M, Chauvetin was ordered to quit the kingdom; and 
if the return of peace was at the opening of the feflian 
declared to be inadmifliblc, whilft the principles ^f 
her government continued, it follows, that the original 
prefcrva:tian of peace muft have been equally inad- 
iDiflible, whatever conceflions might have been mad€ 
by F^apce to prefcrve it j fince the felf-fame fyfteoa 
-cxiftcd at the commencement of the war, which w^ 
w>w pronounced to be an infuperable obftacle to 
iaegotiation* I hope the time is now arrived, or at 
Jeaft is rapidly arriving, when the calm common fcnfc 
of the country will deteft fuch palpable duplicity. > 

This now and fatal principle of hoftility was ren^ 
dercdftiU more dear from the pofture of the deb^ie 
upon the Addrcfs i which w.as led^ on the part of the 

govern- 
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^vemmenti hf iht Eaii ^f Mornlngton^ in a Very 
able ftfid coitii^icated ^clcch) the roftilt of much 
thiMj^he and labour, and delivered with great forte. 
It WAis afterwards publifhed as a fort of creed of tnu 
niflers tipon the fubjcft of the war. Towards die 
(k)ncIurion of this fpeech, as far as I could hear 
diflindly from the enthufiaftic approbation which the! 
fentiment produced, it contained thefe efcpreflions: 
^ ^hat whilfi the prefenty or any Jacobin gwernment 
*^ continued in France, no proportion for peace conld hi 
^ received or propofed by England.'* I forbear to re- 
mark upon the fallacy of the means by which this 
flout propofition was juftified ; time has unfortunately 
^en beforehand with me upon the fubjed ; events 
liave already trampled upon the principles, and re« 
futed the calculations. 

• Upon this occafion the Minifter, the Hoiife, and 
the Nation, received another folcmn warnirig from 
Mr. Fox, againif the phrenzy of thus purfuing a 
conteft big with the moft ruinous confequences, with- 
SiUt any defined &r definable objeSl. This extraordinary 
man, fummoning up all the mighty powers of his ca- 
pacious mind, in a (peech of unparalleled depth, com- 
prchenfion, and eloquence, detailed the inevitable 
confequences of fuch a proceeding : he predicted 
the future confolidation of France from our verV 

^efforts to deftroy her : he anticipated the diflblution 

• of a confederacy cemented by no intelligible principle 
of common intereft : he looked forward to the de- 
fedlion of fome, to the fubjugation of others^ anH 

f with 
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t¥ith a tdo prophetic pencil (ivoold td 6ed Ke IukI 
been pcrmicted to expunge thq icenc agajo; l^ ^b. 
owi^ councils !) painted the melancholy and difaftrous 
ftate to which his country would in the end be re- 
duced> and which I aflfert to be nearly her condition ac 
this^ mpment. Left almofl; (ingle as we are:upon the 
theatre of war— afking for peace^ but aiking for it in ' 
vain, upon terms which without war were not only, 
ivithin our reach to obtain, but left to us to diftate — ^ 
afkingfor peace in France under the preffure of a 
tieceffity created by our own folly — aflcing it of th^ 
t^cidc Direftpry, whofc exiftcnce (I appeal to Mr. 
Burke and Lord Fitzwilliam) was pronounced to be 
perpetual 'w^ir. Silent upon the fubjeft of religion, 
inithout liny atonement to its violated altars— and 
feeking by athoufand fubtcrfuges and^artiSces un- 
worthy of a great nation (and which muft and will 
certainly be imfuccefsful) to reftore peace without 
humbling the pride of the mmifters who provoked 
the war, by CQnfenting to terms which nothing but 
their own imbecility could have raifed France to the 
condition of offering, or have reduced England to 
the mortification of accepting.* 

In order to relieve the country from the horrible 
^condition of thus waging a war without a defined ob- 
jeft, and confcquently without a prbfp^dt of termi- 
nation, Mr. Grey, on the 26th of January, 1795/ 

* A motion for peace was alfo made in the Hoiife of Lords, 
on the 17th of February, by the Marquis of Lanfdowne, fup- 
port^d by a moft enlightened and convincing fpeech upon the 
rotte^nefs of that confederacy which' has' dnce fallen to pieces. 

• •••' * made 
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made a motion *' te iechtH it to be the loptnion of the 
M Houfe ofCommnSy that the epsiftfnce of the prefeni 
*< government of France ought not, to he confidered as 
^^ precluding at thflt tpme a negotiation for peace.^* 

At thi3 jtime hU Majeft/s miniftcrs had begun to 
open their eyes to the improbal^ility of reftoring the 
{«'rench monarchy^ or> indeed, any monarchical eftsl* 
jblifhment in France, and had begqn to fee alio the 
danger of being pledged to war during the e^iftence 
of her republican conftitution. For alchough Mr. 
Grey's propofltion had been diftin^ly ^atedj and as 
dearly and dfjin£lly Ofceptei for debate by the minifler, 
as if it had been an iffue framed by lawyers for judi- 
cial decifion, y(ct on the day of the motion he fled 
from the difcuffion thus tendered and received, and 
intefpofed the following dexterous, but difaftrous^ 
amendment— ^*^ Declaring the determination of the 
^^ fioufe ififupportthe King in the proficution of tbejufi 
^* and necejfary war, and praying hif Majejiy to employ 
/^ the refources fif the country to profecute it with vigour 
^* and effe^ until k pacification could b£ 

** EFFECTED ON JUST AND HONOURABLE TERM^ 

^* WITH ANY GOVERNMENT OP FrANCE CAPABLE 

^^ OF MAINTAINING THE ACCUSTOMED RELAr 

^^ TIONS OP PEAplE AND Aft?lTY VlfH QTHJsiL 

f^ pQUNTRIES.'' , 

The objeft of this amendment ivhich the latf 
][^Iouie of Commons adopted is alnrioft too plain for 
commentary. The min^fter, unable to juftify an ab- 
iplute rtfuT^I of negotiation^ ^pon ^ terms vritb the 

L e^ifting 
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exifiing French government, but being relblved not 
to negotiate for the presekt, nor to pledge him- 
ielf to any future period when he would negotiate, 
nor to any diftindk principles or circunnftances b/ 
which he might (land in any degree pledged at any 
time upon the fubjeft, had recourfe to the abfblutely 
general terms of his own amendment to evade Mn 
Grey's propoGcion. What fort of government it 
was, or might be, which fhould create or fecure this 
capacity uf maintaining the relations of amity he re- 
fcrvcd for his own fingle determination, to be after-?^ 
wards excrcifed juft as it might fuit his convenience 
from the contingencies of adverfity or fuccefe. If 
fucccfs attended the war, he might continue to deny 
the capacity of prcferving amity, and purfiie thefyf- 
tem of fubjugation or utter extermination ; whilft on 
the other hand, if the adverfity foretold to him over- 
took him, he might recede from his haughty pre- 
tenfions without inconfiftcncy or humiliation, and, 
without any '_; ange of the principles to be fubdued 
by war,* declare the return of a fecial and civil capa- 
city of his own mere creation. 

If this tranfaftion, pregnant wich fo many dangers, 
were not thus authenticated by the very Journals of 
Parliament, the hiftorian who (hould venture to 
tranfmit it to future times would fcarccly find credit 
for his narration, 

We fee a mighty and warlike nation, with a po- 
pulation of twenty-five millions of fouls, fituated too 
at ()^^l yti) tlv.Q(Si ancjvi^ch wbicl) therefore fooncr or 
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ktcr vie muft either cultivate a friendly intercoxirfir^ 
or live in a perpetual ftace of warfare ; we fee 
fuch a commumcy put with a fingle ftroke cf the 
pen out of the pale and communion of civilized rta- 
tions. We fee her (whilfti ftrange to tell ! peace was 
avowed to be our objed) branded in the face of all 
Europe as a (landing plague, abomination, and re- 
proach^ not upon any recent acb of aggrcflion or 
infult," nor upon any aftual or alledgcd refiftance ta 
propofitions of peace and amity from ourfelvcs or 
from o£her nations, but only upon this arrogant and 
infuking pretext of a politic incapacity wholly and 
purpofcly undefined. 

By this unparalleled procedure, the French nationi 
inftead of being drawn infenfibly back to the humane 
and focial order from which the paroxyfms of her 
revolution had diverted her — inftead of being at 
once awed by and reconciled to Great Britain, from 
feeing her purfuing a fyftem adtive only as it regarded 
her own fecurity, . but in all other refpeds neutral, 
and even complacent, fhe has been brought to a tem- 
per of rooted jealoufy and dilguft: and as an animal 
purfued beyond the ordinary courfe for which Its 
common powers and inftinds are beftowed, rifcs to $ 
pitch of fagacity, ftrength, and boldnefs, which the 
natural hiftorianf can take no account of, fo France^ 
thus baited and infulted, thus furroundcd by nations 
with the ^rm of death lifted againft her, has equally 
put at fault the ordinary calculations of national ex- 
ertionsy and brought this rafli and dangerous mi- 

L 2, nifter 
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oiRcr to a Itate of repentance vmfonaoMtdj too bte fo# 
liis country. 

The charge which this traniaftion cftahlifliet 
^againft him is of the moil ferious and hca¥y com-* 
plexion. We are now defired by this rery uanifter 
toraife the cry againft the ambition of Francei agaicft 
her iniblent demeanour oh the fub^ed of peace^ said 
her contempt of the balances which treaties have 
e(^b!iihed in Europe. If to obey this call would 
ferve the intercfts of my country, I fhould think it a 
pious fraud to bam thefe pages, and to join In the 
abufe. But ^ railing at our enemies wilk neither 
conciliate nor fubdue them, it is fit to recoiled that 
the infolence of ter deportment has been diftated, if 
not juftified, by our ozvn. It n the Britifli minifter 
who has enabled France to hold a language which it 
may not, perhaps, be in our power to filence^ and 
which, under fimilar circumftances^ would be the* 
tiniverfal language of man from the Pole to the 
Equator^ if French principles, French opinions, andr 
f*rench revolution^ had never exifted ki the workk 

Every people, fo abfurdly and impolidcly outragedy 
would hold this language to us: — You, who now 
from no jufttce or good-will towards us, but under 
the preffure of a neceffity created by yourfclves, prc-^ 
ient yourfelvcs at Paris with the balance of Europe 
in your hands, which you call upon us to rc^d » 
YOU were the firft to break it to {neces for ovk de« 
ftrudion« Tou czpui^ed us even from asioqgft the 
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i^hm ivhole aggregate compofe that JSisiopc fdat 
Would thus adjuft and b^ance ; and you bvited all die 
nations^ which fhould be poifed in its ftales for oom-^ 
tnon fycmxff to piic themfelves together inco one 
icale to cry(h and overwhelmn U9« In the refiftance 
of this unprincipled conTpiracyi and for our own 
iecurity againft its efieftsi. we ha:re kited iqxm the 
territories of the principal confpiratorj and we will 
preferve diem as a barrier ag^nd the dangers we have 
furoiountedj which, under other circumftances, might 
have been fatal4 You now talk to us of your treatjft 
with this.Emperor^ and we have no right to que(Hon 
the merit of that fidelity which binds you to each 
other. If you agreed not to lay down the (word bue 
by common confent, it is not for France to argue 
Great Britain into a breach of her obligations. But 
what have we. to do with the terms of a treaty between 
the Emperor and England which had. our utter deni 
ftru^ion as a nation for its foundation ; and if^ as 
you ailert, (perhaps with reafon). that^ it is inadnulfi^ 
Ue for France to fet up the annexation of Be^gium^ 
jMid the deniands of her conftitution as a bar tp the 
propofed retroce^i&ni it is no lefs inadmiflible iot, 
Great Britain to fet up her awn treaties with belli*^ 
gerenc nations made without thq confent of Fr^nc^ 
and m^de only for her defti-uftion, as her ultimatum 
for the rcftoration of the peace which Jhe propofcs. 

Would to God this were the language of fpeculatioa 
only-r-if ic were &, it fhould not be pjuUidy mine--**' 
but it is the a&uaL language of .the councils of F^^uic«es 
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is will appear more diftinftly in the lequeI-«»-as agilinft 
minifters it is an argument of weight ; but I hope to 
Ihew hereafter, that under other councils it qevcr 
could have been held, and would not even now be 
held in the fame extent or in the fame temper againft 
the Britifh nation in its old, fimple, manly, and au« 
gull character of freedom* 

Minifters cannot hereafter be (bettered from the 
relponfibility of thefe proceedings upon the plea of 
inadvertency or miftake. Their danger and impo^ 
licy, and their certain effeft to produce the very con* 
jundlure wc are at this moment placed in, was infifted 
on before the late Parliament in both Houfcs in a 
ieries of motions, one after another, during two 
whole fcffions, condudted with fuch great abilities, 
and fupported by fuch obvious policy, that though 
they had no efFeft within doors, they wrought an in- 
fenfible efFcft upon the public, which, mixed with the 
diftrefles of the war, and the impradticability of its 
obje&, convinced the nninifter that* his pretenfions 
muft at laft be abandoned, and led him, amidft the 
ftruggles of obftinacy and neceffity, to purfue that 
fyftem of management, duplicity, and cvafion, 
which has placed us, at length, in our prefent iitua- 
tion. 

On, the 6th of February, 1795, Mr. Grey moved 
a relblution, that without prefuming to diftate or to 
fbggeft the time, nor the mode, nor the lines of ne» 
gptiation, only fought to remove, the formal obftaclc 

by 
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%y the acknowledgment of a power in France compc* 
tent to ncyPtiatc ; *^ and appealing for that connpe- 
** tency not only to the univerfal principles on which 
** all nations had ever afted towafds each other, but 
** to the praftice and experience of the United States 
** of America, and of feveral powers of Europe in 
** amity with the French republic/' 

This refolutlon was confidered by the minifter to 
be in fubftance the fame which had beetl made in the 
January prececting, and was difpofed of accordingly 
by the previous queftion^ But Mr. Wilberforce, 
member for Yorkfhire, ftruck I muft fuppofe by the 
unanfwerable principle and moderation of the propo- 
iition, divided with the minority ; declaring that the 
language in the addrefs to his Majefty's fpecch, and 
on various other occafions having held out to the 
French, that we would not treat with their prelent 
rulers, it was fit that that infurmountatle obftacle to 
peace ftiould immediately be removed. Arid that as 
the latter part of the refolution had no other objeft,' 
Jie ihould give it his fupport, 

I mention this circumftance, becaufe it proves to 
a demonftration, that independently of all terms of 
negotiation y the incapacity of France to negotiate con- 
tinued to be the ruling principle of the war. 

That the fefflon might not pafs away, leaving the 
iafFairs of the public in a condition fo unexampled^ 
iTipre efpecially, as it was plain from a thoufand cir- 

cumftanccs. 
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cmnftaocesy diac before ParlbmeDt oouid it^^BoAUi 
Ac condidoD of Great Briujn would b#kfi iconi* 
oiaodiog, ftfr. ^aXf oo the 24tfa of Marcfa^ moved 
that die H011& nugbt idblve idelf iato a cotnmitteo 
of tbeiriiple Houfc^to confider ofcbefbteofdic na* 
tioo* I bad the good finuoe to hear die obhfe ora- 
tion by which this modon was fupportrd* Its prin-* 
cipal heads and arguments the public is happily 
poflefledof^ but notofaiithefobordinatc parts which 
coone&ed them together, much lels of that aw&t 
and commanding eloquence which brought home 
every part of it to the underftanding and the heart. 
It did not, however^ add a fingle name to the divi?> 
6on, and althoi^ the internal comaiotioos of France 
were then faft fubfiding^ though her preient conftitu« 
don was in a ftate of organization, dK>ugh the King of 
Pruflia's condpA was more than ambiguous, though 
the French bad penetrated into the heart of Catalonia, 
and a peace of neceffity with Spain was ineviubly 
^pproachii^ and though we were profceeding by 
remonftrance againft the Swifs cantons, Tulcany, 
and Genoa^ on the fubjcd of their neutrality ; yet the 
Parliament was prorogued without any inquiry intqt 
|he paft> or plan or objeft for the future ; an infu- 
perable obftacle of peace was wantonly preicrvedt 
and France was left under the ban of excommuni* 
cation to exhaufl our refburccs^ to feparate us froni 
pur allies, to extend her conquefts> and uppn the un- 
alterable ard univerfal principles of human condodb^ 
to nourifh that fpirit of dilbuft and animofity, at whicl^ 
we now affcd to be furprifed. 

Yfhca 



When the FarKament met, qn the 29th.oT06b&r, 
*795> ^^^® of the chaoges in the afairsL of Europe^ 
which all the worldy except minifters, had ft^n ib^^ 
certain approach o^ had arcived,, and the reft wei:j$; 
following. The deteSabU expedition at Quib^piK 
had failed, and covered its authors with everlafting; 
fhariie; all profpedt of keeping up rebcUion in La' 
Vendee had vaniflied, and France was far advanced 
in the organiiation of her prcfcnt conftitution j rnahy 
of our pofleflions in the Weft Indies had been over-^ 
run and pillaged, the King of PrOflla had totailf 
departed from his alliance, and Spain had i^ern for^ 
cibly detached from it ; the dominion of the Stadt-^ 
holder had pafTed away, and his^ Majefty declared to 
us to be in a ftatc of war with fubjugatcd Hollandr. 
Minifters, however, faw nothing in all this, difaftrous 
or alarming — on the contrary, bis Majcfty's fpttch 
began with the following encouraging declaration : 

^^ It is a great JatisfaBiaM to me to refleB, thai 
^ notwithfianMng the many events unfavourdbk to 
. the common caufe, the profpeS refulting from tbi 
general fituation of affairs has, in many refpeSs^ 
been materi^hf improved in the courje of the prefent 
•• war.., 

Amongft the enumerated improvements, the alte- 
ration in the affairs of France was not omitted, and 
would probably have appeared the moft ftriking 
and remarkable if ic had not been wholly celipfed bf 

the conclufion which was drawn from it. * 

M France 
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• Fnnce had now organized her new conftkutioit, 
and as the country was looking with encreafed anxiety 
to tiie moment when (be might be <^erlared capable of 
negotiation, it might have been etpefbed that mini- 
fters would have advifed his Majefty to conned the 
communication of this important event with the 
proJpedt of immediate peace. 

If, by the praAice of the conftitution, the fpeech of 
the Sovereign proceeded perfonally from himfelf, it 
is impoffible they could have been feparated ; but 
the fpeech of the King is the fpeech of his minifter, 
and is always fo confidcred by the Parliament and the 
nation, and in good truth the prefent one bears the 
moft indelible and genuine marks of its author. 

As the anarchy of France was in a maAner admitted 
to be at ad end^ what was to come next ? A govern- 
ment undoubtedly capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of amity* — no— this conclufion would have been 
too rapid a motion towards a negotiation. — We were 
therefore told, '^ th/it the diftraSlion and anarchy 
*^ which had prevailed iu France had led to a crijis, of 
". whkh it was as yet impoffible to forefee the ijfue ; 
•^ but which, in all human prob ability j mujl produce 
^^ confequences high^ important to the interefis of 
Ji'"^uroper 

This boWand penetrating declaration led the way, as 
might be expcdcd, to the old neceffity of profecuting 
the war with vigour and alacrity^ and accordingly, 

with 
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with the communication of new treaties, this wa$ the 
concliifionofhis Majefty's fpeech, which^in the form 
of a fuitable addrefs, received again the fan^tion of 
the late Houfe of Commons. 

On this occafion Mr. Fox once more implored the 
minifters, and the Houfe, and the nation, to advert 
to our ^ond,ition> and the utter impradticability of 
fucceeding in the objcdl of the war, and propofed an 
hunrible addrefs, ^* earncftly bcfeeching his Majefly 
" not to confidcr the governing powers of France to 
be incapable 6f maintaining the accuftomed rela- 
tions of peace and amity, and appealing to the 
" recent treaties fhe had entered into, gnd t^c peace 
that (he already maintained with Pruflia, . Spaia, 
and fevcral of the princes of the empire/' — Xhis 
lalytary proppfuion was alfo negatived — the nninifter, 
at the fame tinne, declaring, that when the conftiiucioa 
of France ihould be put in afbivity with the acquir 
efcence of the nation, fo as to enable its legiQature 
to Ipeak as the reprefentatives of the French people, 
we ought then to be ready ro negotiate without any 
regard to the form or nature of the governments 

Here then was another explicit admiffion, that 
Without any refufal on the part of Fiance tp ne- 
gotiate, or upon any fpecific difference (as at 
prefent) concerning terms of peace, we were fuffering 
her to confolidate her empire, to nourifh her ani- 
modcies, to dilTolve our alliances^ and to threaten 
Europe with univerfal fubjugation: the blood and 

M a money 
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fhbrfSjr df En'glattd p6wit% oUt, in tfife 'twcan itinit, 
until 6tjr 'conftitution''mQnger6 ^afnd a»jgurs of ^i-r 
tifcal fetpacitiits fhould be fatisficd that Franee 
was fit to be received iftto the holy coAimunion^of 

the robbers and deftroycrs of Poland. 

• V ■ 

« Tfk Idhjgtfl: Hay will have an end." In only a 
little more ihin a moAth after this period,, France 
Kad coiiipleted her probation to the fatisfeifticin of 
his Wfajcfty*s rtniniftcFS, who accordingly advifed the 
King to feftd a meffage to the Commons on the 9th 
of D^cmbcr, acquainting the Houfe, " ^at the 
^ ^crifis -^hicb was depending at the Beginning ^f the 

*^ JW^^> *^^ '^^ ^^ f"^'^ ^ fi^^^ ^I things, as would 
^^' induce his Majejiy to meet any difpofition to nego- 
"^^ tidtidnon the part of the enemy, with an earnefi dejire 
^* to '^ve it 'the 'fyUefi and fpeedieji effe% Md to 
^^ conclude a treaty of general peace wherieverit eouli 
'^^ he effitSlid an jufiand fuitable terms for his 'M(^^ 
^'^andbisdmes.^ 

It is fit to'pau'fc hfere a little to examine this d«r 
clarationj to confider to .what, in honed "eJWft^ 
though not in prccife words, it pledged the minifters 
who adviljd it, that 'we may be enabled to examine 
the cdrrefpondience or repugnancy of their fubfetjueftt 
*ifortdiift' to' their fcrl^ttn • engageaients in* the modth 
*of their 'Sovereign* 

*The declaration adnniits the return ofFraficctoa 
'cipacity ^ to maihtiain ihe' conrtmon rdiations ofi peace 
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-•rid >ifhlty, be<aufe, though it malks this c^wlqr 

binder the vague At^^gnmon of ajlate of tbiHg4^ yisca 

Teadincfs to negotiate^ in avowed conformity with tlie 

^King's former declarations, amounts to a fubftantiv^ 

admilTion, that the formerly declared 'objlack to peaqe 

from the condition of France was done away. More- 

•^ver, by the cxpreffion of an earned defire, on the 

•part of ^his M^yefty, to give the fulleft effcd to the 

'ipcedieft negotiation .of an honourable peace, it un* 

'queflionnUy bound the minifters to take fome im- 

-mediate ftep to manifeft the finccrity of that declai- 

ration. But mark the refcrvation obvioufly intra- 

'duced into the meflage to nullify this whole pithr 

tceeding. 

Minifters were pledged to no aEiive ftep whatfocver: 
•on the contrary, the language of the mef&ge com^ 
fpleatly fecured to them the: privilege of continuing 
]perfc6Hy paflive upon the fubjcd of peace. His 
Majefty only expreiled his readinels to meet any 
difpofition on the fart of his enemies to negotiate- 
Now, coniidering again the royal declaration as not 
^at all perfbnal to the King, but wholly as theaflof 

• his minifters, in what language fhali I fpeak of it? 
Where or how was his Majefty, in the nature <jf 
things, to meet fiich pacific difpofitions, however they 

• might have been entertained on the part of France ? 
The BritiOi government, by xht various afts of its 
Crown and Parliament (enumerated in the: preceding 
pages), had interpofed a poftcive arid public obflacle 
fo negotiation—it had declared the incapacity of the 

French 
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French government t an obftaclc, the nwft infultii^ 
and degrading ever offered by one independent na* 
lion to another i and, notwithftanding this declaration 
of the new (late of things in the mcflage, it is plain . 
that this obftacle dill continued* 

/ 

The declaration was a nnere private communica- 
tion of the King of Great Britain to bis own Parlia^ 
ntenti it contained no fignification /(> i^r^/irtf of this 
change of fentiment regarding her government. The 
exiftcnce of a government was not ^ven acknow- 
kdg^d«— If indeed his Majefty had accompanied the 
-comniunicatioQ to his own Parliament with an au- 
thoritative declaration to the new government of 
France^ acknowledging its civil capacity as the rc- 
prefentative of the French nation, and expreffing a 
readinefs to negotiate, even in the paflive language 
of the mefiage, I ihould then have confidered fuch 
a proceeding as a fair motion towards peace. But I 
stgarn make my conftant appeal to the enlightened 
good fenfe of the country, whether, without making 
France at all a party to this proceedings without any 
declaration to her, that we faw that capacity in her 
government admitted by the meflfage, but which we 
Jiad fo long denied, it was poffibleminillers could 
believe for a moment that they were really advancir^ 
ID the work of peace. I defire to (land or fall in the ' 
whole of tvhat I have written, as this plain queftion 
fluH be anfwered by every man whofe -reafon is not 
tffordcrcdj or whofe heart is not corrupted. 

When 
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When the meflage came to be taken lato con(i-> 
Cderation in the^Houfe of Commons on the 9th of 
December^ the remarks I have made upon the 
wording of it were completely illuftrated. The ad- 
drefs breathed nothing but vigorous preparations for 
continuing the war — not a hint was given of any 
communication to France of our fentiments con- 
cerning her new government ; nor was there any thing 
in the language of minifters that could lead France 
even to believe^ that we looked towards a negotiation 
in the genuine temper and fpirit of peace. 

In oppofition to this addrefs, an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Sheridan^ ^^ lamenting that his Ma- 
•' jcfty had ever been led to confider the internal 
** order of things in France as an obftacle to peace, 
^* becaufe, if the prefent order of things were ad- 
'' mitted as the inducement to negotiation, a change 
*' of that order of things might be confidered as a 
** ground for difcontinuing negotiation liegun, or 
even for abandoning a treaty concluded; and 
praying his Majcfty to give diftinft direftions, that 
immediate negotiation might be entertid upon for 
'* the above falutary objeft." I forbear to notice 
the powerful manner by which this moft feafonablc 
propofition was fupported, becaufe it might feem as^ 
if it were the only occafion in which this extraordinary , 
perfon had employed his great talents in Parliament, 
upon the fubjedl of the war. I have not before had, 
occafion to name Mr. Sheridan, becaufe my objtft 
naturally led me to the propofitions made in Parlia- 
ment 
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Inftit duriftg the war, and not to the debated OA 
them, which are in the hands of every body ; but 
\*hen I am brought to name him as tfic mover of 
this amendment, it is buca juft tribute to fo happy 
an union of public fpirit and genius, to exprefs my 
admiration of the various powers of his miad, whiclr 
nature has fo feldom united. A fuperior and fublimc 
eloquence, the force of found reafoning, and the 
happieft command of wit, which ferves occaGonally' 
to expofc when no arguments would defeat, and 
which affords the happieft illuftrauonof Pope's de^- 
fcription of this rare and ufcful qualification. 

For the fame reafbns, let me not be thought to 
have overlooked the rtxerits of the few excellent and 
accomplifhed pcrlbns who compofe the minority in 
both Houfes of Parliament, and who have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their talents and fteadinefs ii| 
the caufe of their country — amidft the moft mortify- 
ing and difpiriting circumftances which ever attended^ 
any oppofition in Bricifti Houfes of Parliament. This 
fnnall body of men have ftood firmly and indefatigably 
at their pofts, animated by the fenfations which a great 
moral writer afcribes to greatnefs under temporary 
depreffion and ncgleft j " Little difappointed, not at 
** all dejefted, relying upon their own merit with 
•* fteady confcioufnefs ; and waiting, without im- 
^ patience, the viciflitudes of opinion and the impar- 
•* tiality of a future generation/' 

Froof 
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Frdtn the 9th of December, 1795, when thtsk- 
mtffage from the King was agitated, and the pro-, 
pofition for ^legotiation was negatived, until the 8ch 
of March, 1796, when Mr. Wickham tranfmitted. 
the note * to M. Barthelemi, no motion whatfocvcr, 
direftly or indiredly, was made by minifters towards: 
peace — on the contrary, when they were again urged 
to it by a motion of Mr, Grey, in the Houfc of 
Commons, on the 6th of February,- the anfwer was, 
that though the negotiation had been declared inad- 
miffible, they were not to be bound hand and foot, 
to negotiate ; and we are now therefore brought, a: 
laft, to the period of Mr. Wickham's propofition, 
the true criterion by which the wifdom and fincerity . 
of minifters, on the fubjeft of peace, muft beefti- 
mated; not only becaufe both the time and the mode 
were the refult of their own long deliberations, but 
becaufe they have been pleafcd to affert, in his 
Majefty's late royal declaration, ^^ that the Jiep in, 
" queftion was the be ft calculated for its objeB ; that 
^^ the anfwer of the French government was haughty 
" and evajtve^ and affe£led to quejlion the Jincerity 
'^ of thofe difpofitions of which his Majefifs conduRt 
'^ afforded so unequivocal a proof." Laying in 
conftitutional claim, * a third time, to confider his 
Majcfty's declaration as the declaration of his minifter 
merely, and for which he is pcrfonally refponfible, I 

* See the note alluded to iiy his Majefty's late roeflage, and 
printed with the other parts of the negotiation, on Lord Malmef* 
biity's return ftotti Paris, for the ufe of both Houfes of Parlia* 
nKatt 

N , , utterly 



iUKerly dcir/ ch^ the bcft ftep^ or th^t any jaft cr 
ricional ftcp was taken by minifters in Mr. Wick- 
hann's propoficions towards peace. And I aflert, 
that it was impoflfible that Prante (hould not adually 
entertain that fufpicion of our finccrity which the 
dcclarask>n charges to be afiedted. 

In order to eftaWjfli the grounds of this aflertion, . 
I defire only to reciir to the ebfervation which I have 
already n>ade upon his Majcfty^s mcffage m the De- 
cember preceding. 

' Till that t4me, France had been declared incapabir 
of maintaining the common civil incercourfe of na- 
tions. Her government had been publickly branded 
to all Europe as a den of tyrants and robbers^ and her 
country had been invaded, not only by foreign war,. 
but by her revolted fubjeds, under Englifh banners, 
to dcfolate France by intcfline and civil fury. 

I am not now re-arguing the impropriety of fuch 
a proceeding, I am only dating the fad^ in order to 
cftimatc its natural e&(5is«^ 

When Mr. Wickham made his propofition in 
March, no notification (as I hare obferved already > 
had been given to France that any change of fenri- 
ment had taken place in the Britifti councils on the 
fubjcft of her govemnrent, neither could (he read it 
ijl \\\t condu^ of the ^ar. England was ftill endear- 
^ttUIMM ^ engage the activity of her allies in the 
^^||i*|C 4 . . original 
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criginal caufc which had confederated Europe. She 
continued as before to fubfidize the Emperor, and, 
what is more inciportant, flic continued to pay the 
.'army of the Prince of Conde, made up of French 
noblemen, who could not be fuppofed to be fighting 
for the new French conftitution, and whom, by the 
bye, they never took into pay until they had in efFeft 
given .up the very caufe for which tbefc unfortunate 
men were contending. 

Ufider thefe cir<:uniftances, could France really 
believe that we were fincerely converted to her repub- 
lican government by the divifion of the Council of 
Ancients from the Council of Five Hundred, and in 
the ftriking fimllicude between the five perfons of the 
Direflory and the hereditary unity of the monarchical 
part of a (late i Had we acknowledged her govern- 
ment ? . or had we told her of this happy and wonder* 
fix] <^dnver(ion ? or is there a man of honour in Eng^ 
land, who will lay his hand upon his heart and fay^ 
that "he believes this new French conftitution^ this 
legitimate infant of a month old, was the caufe of 
the King's meflage? Nay, further^, who will nof 
adniit that the growing neceffities of the country^ an4 
the feelings of the people on the fubjedi: o( the war, 
did not folely and finely produce it ? And that minir 
(lers wei-e feeling their way towards peace, whilft they 
were taking the chance of the tables to fupport and 
to triumph in the war ? Let Mr. Burke and Lord Fitz* 
William anfwer thefe queftions^ refpedable witnefTes as 
they are, from the confiftency of their teftimony.-^ 

N a Let 
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Let them tell us upon their honours, where was trie 
difference between this npw order of things expreffed 
in the King's nfieffa^e^ and the old order of things^ 
which was with thenn and minifters together, andjiill 
with them, the foundation of the war with France, 
an'<^ the flanpe that fed it froni the beginning. How 
could \ye then be fo weak as to expeft, that a moft 
fubtle, infulted, and enraged enemy, would believe 
what we do not believe ourfelves, and what no man 

of common fenfe everdid> or to the end of the wprld 

....■■ • ••'.• 

will believe, 

- But fcppofing thefe ohfervations to be ouit of the 
qyeftion, was there any thing in' the mode of M^. 
Wickham's propofition as connefted with the an^Cr 
cedent, or with the exifting relatipns of the iwq 
countries, which gave it even the air of a ferio.us and 
inanly embaffy from one great ftate at war with ano-r 
ther ? Mr. Wickham had no dipio,matic charafter 
conferred uppn him for the purpofe of negotiation- 
he was only the minifter to the Swifs cantons : he had 
» .. * . . ^ • •* ' ■ • • » .' 

Tio fpecific inftriiftions frond his court on the fubjedtj^ 

■" ■ " . . • • • ^ ^ 

txccpt indeed thofe which he communicated to Mr. 

Barthdemi, viz^ " That he was not in any man- 

• • • * ♦ 

*^ NER AUTHORISED TO ENTER WITH HIM INTO ANV 

. . ' ■ • . '* 

*' NEGOTIATION OJt DISCUSSION UPON THE SUBJECT 

f* OF HIS NOTE." ; 

* ■ 

' ' The objeft, therefore, of Mr. Wickham's propo- 
JStion, and the extent of this authority, were to pump 
tA. Barthelcmf. "^A new title in the code of diplo* 
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jqfiacy, perfectly luitable to the novel principles upoo 
\vbich the war had been engaged. But what niuft 
he decifive with every thinking perfon, that miniftenj 
were rather fccking for fome pilblic juftificatipq fqi^ 
cqntinuin^ the \var than anxioufly looking fox aq 
opening towards peace, is their conduft upon rcce^* 
ving the anfwer of France tranfmitted to Mr. Wick- 
Ijanp^ 

This anfwer, like the late one to Lord Malmef- 
bury at Paris, fct up the French cojiftitytipn as aq 
abfolute bar to the ceflion of any part of the territory 
of the republic^ byt in other relbefts inviting nego- 
tiation. 

Now I am not at all abQ\it to juftlfy this preten- 
fion of France, far left the reafon of it, which I cdn^t 
lider to be perfedly frivolous, and unworthy of a 
great and enlightened nation in its conrimunicatioii 
with anotlier j but for that very reafon I confider the 
anfwer as niore favourable for cqntinuance of nego« 
tiatio;! than if ilie ha4 refufed the ceflion on the 
ground of national fafety produced by the aggrcf- 
. fions of the confederacy ; becaufe as no deterniina- 
tion was ei^preflfed to keep Belgium^ except for a 
reafon which further difcuflion might well have 
ihewn to be no reafon at all, it appears to me to have 
9pened to minifters (had they really been anxious for 
peace) a far better opportunity for keeping negotia« 
QOQ open, than when they afterwards fent Lord 
Malmefbury to V4xh to recommence it -, and which. 

If 
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if accompanied with a gcntlenefs and.&anknefi^ not 
only confiftcnt with,* but the very charafteriftic ofj 
independence and greatnefs, might have been attended 
^Ith the nK)(t falurary eonfequences. Inftead of this 
what was the conduQ: of the very men wlio now talk 
to us of their fincerity, and who demand our confi* 

dence as peace-makers ? ' 

ft 

Although Mr. Wickham^s note was a collateral, 
private, and, I might almoft fay, a confidential com- 
munication from Mr. Wickham to M. Barthelemi. 
to found the dilpofitions of the French government 
as a channel to further communications ; yet no 
iboner was this anfwcr given, and by the fame colla- 
teral mode of communication we had ourfelves pre* 
fcribed, than we immediately and eagerly feized the 
opportunity of officially* publifhlng it to all Eurppe 
in the name of the Court of London, making it the 
vehicle of frefli abule upon France, and of a nevf 
fput tp the vigorous prbfecution of the war. 

But what is word of all (and for which, in my opi- 
jfiibn, minifters deferve the fevcrcft ccnfure and pu» 
hifhment), they dilated in this note a language fof 
their fovereign to all the courts of Europe, containing 
a pledge fcarqely preferved already, and from whichi 
perhaps, it may be wifdom hereafter wholly to dieparr. 
f* fp'hik theje dtfpojitions Jhall le perftfiei in;\ (f^ys the 
note of the court of London, adverting to the refufal 

: * Vide tke Note dattd iotht>f Apri!| 17^6, lately publiihe4^ 

^.th6.ui!9<^tbe;w^U!ii»i9ivfffii:li^^^ ; " : 

to 
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<o difattneijc any part of the Frc^^ch territory)^* n&thing 
<^ is left for the Ktftg but to profeeute a war equally f^fi 
^ and necejaryj'' The note then goes on to fey^ 

that whenever the King* s enemies Jhould mantfejl mori^ 
pacific fentimentSy his Majejly would them concur 

** with his allies in meafures the hefi calculated to refiore 

^ peace:' 

Now let lis fee how wdl his Majefty's minifters 
have maintained this dignified language of their So- 
vereign 5 let lis exanninc whether, for the mere pur- 
pofc of obtaining money for the profecuting their 
fevouritc war, they did not hold out fallacious hopes 
of peace when not a fhadow of new hope exifted ; 
whether they did not jnake his Majeily lower the 
tone of his public declaration to all Europe y by fending^ 
a public embafly to Paris without any manifeftations' 
df more pacific fentiments in our enemies; and 
whether, for the mere occafion, they did not falfely 
create a ftrong fenfation in the public mind on the 
fubjeft of peace. Whether they did not tacidy, and 
in fubftance, hold out that fomething important had 
happened fince the date of the circular note of the 
court of London, opening a new profpeft of treating" 
with efFcft, although they knew that things were not 
merely in the fame condition, but in a much worfci 
becaufc the interval had not been employed in con- 
ciliatory condudti becaufc the French might have 
been expefted to be more haughty by recent fuccefie^^ 
which were beyond the reach of imagination in the' 
March preceding; and bccaiife, ncvcfrthclefi, minifttfrff 
-^ i had 
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had privately f elblvcd to refift their fenner prttenfions 
oppofcd to Mr^ Wickham's negotiatioo by in ab(b^ 
lute Jlne qua non in the front of the new one to be fee 
on foot. 

. it would be an a&ront to the public to maintain 
by argument what (peaks for itfclfi yet, to prefcrvc 
the thread of the proceeding, fome notice mud be 
taken of this important embafly. 

I have long had the honour to he well acquainted 
with Lord Malmelbury ; I gready rdpeft his diplo* 
matic talents, and I (ee no reafbn to change my 
opinion from any thing which is perfonal to him in 
ihe late negotiation. I lament the narrownefs of his 
powers, and indeed, if I were perfonally his enemy, 
I might as well abufc the bell-man» if I received a 
libel by the pod, as refleft upon a meflepger becaufc 
he happens to be called an ambaflfador. 

From the 9th of April laft, the date of the cir- 
cular note of the court of London, till the opening of 
the new Parliament in November, which announced 
Lord Malmefbury's million, no intermediate ftep to* 
wards negotiation had been taken i and a very ftrong 
frnfation began to prevail in the public mind on the 
iubjcft. From the enormous public expenditure 
more alarming difficulties, in the way of the fupplies*; 
Were at the fame time approaching thah any Britifb; 
mioifter ever had to encounter. The ordinary plan (^ 
• commoa loan was abandoned 1 and. as it was im^; 

p(dU)le 
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poQible to forcfee with certainty the leiburccs which 
the overflowing zeal of the public Co rapidly pro* 
vided, fchenies of finance wholly new to England, 
and alien to her conftitution, were publicly in agita- 
tion. Nothing, indeed, but Lord Malnicfbury's 
mifllon could pfobably have prevented the experi* 
ment J but ^ dire<5l motion towards peace by a digr 
nified embafTy, and the profped of obtaining it^ 
which was induftrioufly held out alfo, naturally ani- 
mated the public zeal, and fupplied with popularity 
the neceflities of government. 

To give time for this operation was the obvious 
plan of the forms in which Lord Malmefbury was 
inftruded to negotiate. Minifters had determined 
(no matter whether properly or not) to infift, that 
Belgium ihould not continue to be a part of France* 
— The French Diredory, on the other hand, no 
matter whether properly or not, had determined not 
to cede it ; and this determination they had publicly 
exprefled in the month of March preceding, if 
England, therefore, with this determination of difan- 
nexing Belgium as a ^ne qua noHy the propriety oF' 
which I am ftiil not difcuflSng, had really (et on foot 
the negotiation, with a view to afcertain whether 
France ftill perfiftcd in this unjuft and unfounded 
pretenfion as exprefTed by M. Barthelemi to Mr, 
Wickham, the bufinefs could not have lafted a day. 
It would of courfe have beggn with a direft reference 
to the formerly exprefled determination in March ; it 
would have contained a candid, and, in my opinipn, 

O an 
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an eaiy refutation of its principles, and would* have 
demanded an anfwer. This fiaiple couric would 
kave broughi the matter to an inftantaneous con* 
clulion. 6ut> inftead of this diredt and obvious pro^ 
cedure, what do the papers which have been laid on 
the table of the Houfe of Commons really contain ? 
what have been the proceedings of diis embafly, 
which feafbnably occupied fo many weeks> amuGng 
the Engllfh public while the loan was tranfafling ? 

The whde proceeding is neither more nor Ids 
than this — the court of London having refblved upon 
a Jine qua notiy which they did not at firft communi- 
cate, and.which was in direft oppofition to the former 
^xxh\\c Jine qua nan of France, as expreffed in the March 
preceding, propofe mutual compenfation as the bafis 
of negotiation. The Executive Direftory, being deter- 
mined not to adopt that bafis of compenfation which 
fhould break in upon their former determination, 
not to cede the territory of the republic, anfwer, that 
they cannot accept compenfation as a bafis, unlels 
they know what it comprehends, and they therefore 
demand of Lord Malmefbury to ftate his fpecific 
propofition of compenfation, — This demand the 
ambaffador, in purfuance of his inftrudions, of 
coutfe refufes, until the Direftory Ihould firft admit 
the bafis. After a confiderable length of time in this 
difpute about nothing, the French Dirc6lory, who 
never meant, nor in common fenfe could mean, that 
taiutual compenfation (the bajis of every pqffible peace) 
Ihould not be the bafis of the propofed one^ but who 

were 
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were only determined not to accept that bafis of 
compenfation which connprchended the Netherlands, 
at lad confent to remove this ridiculous Humbling- 
block, and, by M. Delacroix's letter to Lord 
Malmefbury the 27th of November, they hold.thi$ 
language to him, which accordingly removed it. 



4C 



Our anfwerj of the ^th and 27.d of lafl Brumairc^ 
contained an acknowledgment of the principle of c$m'' 
^^ penfation, by ajking you to fiate what it compre^^ 
" headed. But to avoid all further pretext of difcuffien 
^^ on the fubje3y the Executive DireElory now makes 
*' the pojitive declaration of fuch acknowledgment ^ and 
*^ Lord Malmejbury is accordingly again invited in 
*^ the terms of the propofal of lid Brumaire, to de- 
^^ Jignate without delay and exprefsly the objeEls of n^ 
^^ ciprocal compenfation which he has to propofe^ 

Now if peace, or the inftant alternative between 
peace and war, had been the ferious objcdof this cm- 
bailyi was not a man of the ambaflador's high dignity, 
and great capacity to be entrufted with even a (ingle 
term which conflituted the fine qua non of his embaflfy i 
thatfingle term was not however entrufted to Lord 
Malmefbury; and after the public mind was kept 
ftretched upon the rack of impatience, the ambaifador 
had no anfwer at all to give upon the fubjeft, but 
defired to confult his court. The reafon of this 
(trange departure from the ordinary and natural 
courfe of negotiation, in the hands of a high and ac- 
compliflied ambaiTador, all the wQrld is already 

O 2 aware 
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nware of, Procrafti nation was moft material, not 
only from the particular circumftancc of the loan, 
but from the critical (late of the war. When the 
cmbafly was firft projefted, we were in the loweft ebb 
x)f difgrace and misfortune — ^We had nothing left 
to cover our nakednefs but what we had torn from 
the Dutch, for whofe proteftion we went to war; 
and our laft ally, the Emperor, was likely to be even 
befieged in his capital : but whilft Lord Malmefbury 
was at Paris, the unexampled fpirit and gallantry of 
the Archduke Charles changed the face of things, 
and the fealbn became favourable for negotiation to 
lie upon its oars. 

At laft, however, the fpccified demand of com- 
penfation, which every body is acquainted with, was 
tranfmitted to, and delivered by Lond Malmefbury, 
in which England demanded reftitution to the Em- 
peror, on the footing of tht flatus ante helium. — This 
demand was not exprefied in terms as a fine qua non\ 
or ultimatiun, upon the face of the confidential me- 
snorial ; but in the collateral difcuffions with M. Dela* 
crofx, it wds exprefied as a positive ulimatum that 
Belgium Jbauld not remain as part of France, This 
appears by Lord Malmefbury's letter to Lord 
Grenville in the following words.* " Tou thenperjifl^ 
^^ faid M. Delacroix J in applying this principle to Belgium? 

^ Tl»i« tetter is very creditable to Lord Malmefburj ; it never 
§mM im mundcd for publication, yet it has all the perfpknuiy, 
§f^fiA9tf^ and cte|;aace| of t)ie moft iludied performaiicc* 
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^ lanfsoered moft certainly : and I Jl^ouU not dealfairhf 
*^ with you if I hefitated to declare in the outfit of the 
** negotiation^ that oi^ this point you must en- 

*' TERTAm NO EXPECTATION THAT HIS MAJESTT 
*^ WILL RELAX, OR EVER CONSENT TO SEE BeLGIUM 

*' A PART OF France." And again in the fanic 
letter, " hey' M. Delacroix, *^ a^ain afked tne, 
' ^'^ whether in his report he wiis to Jlate the Mfuniting 
** Belgium as a fine qua non from which his l^Iajefy 
*^ would not depart'^ I replied, it most certainly 

^' WAS a SIllTE QUA NON FROM WHICH HIS MAJESTY 

*^ WOULD NOT DEPART." And again in the very 
next paragraph, ** M. Delacroix repeated his concern 
*' lit the peremptory way in which I made this ajfertion ; 
*^ and afked zvhether it would admit of no modification. 
** I replied^ if France (ould in a contre projer, />(>/«/ oui 
^^ a pra£licabh and adequate one, still keeping iir 
** view that the njtherlands' must not be 
'*' French, or likely again to fall into the 
*^ Hands of France, fuch a propofal might certainly 
^* be taken into confideration.'*' * 

This laji exprcffion, which has been confidered as 
opening the negotiation, by the admiffion of a centre 
projet, not only re-infifts upon the original ^ne qua 
fion, but even adds another, not exprcffed before; for 
Lord Mahnefbury adds, that this contre projet nauft 
not only keep in view, that Belgium fhould not be 
French, , which he had faid before ; *^ but, that it 
^^ Jloould not be a^ain likely to fall into the hands of 
' f f France,'' 

Thfe 
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This private difcufSon being finiftied, M. Dela- 
croix, but without pofitivc inftrudions, cxpreffcd hia 
own. apprehenfion, that this would terminate the 
Dcgotiation, and tranfmitted the note and confidential 
meniorial to his. government. 

The Executive Dircftory having received them, 
and having learned undoubtedly from M. Delacroix, 
by Lord Malmefbury's permiffion, that the retro- 
ceflion of Belgium from France, though not officially 
ixpreffed in the memorial as an ultimatum^ was ncver>- 
thclefs abfolutely infifted on as fuch^ they demanded 
of Lord Malmcftury that he would fend his ultima^ 
turn officially in writing. This demand was exprefled 
in the following words: " Jnd to require of you to 

give in to me officially, in twenty-four hours, your 

ultimatum Jigned by you.'* 






This required ultimatum had undoubtedly a 
pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot be confider- 
rd as a requilition of an ultimatum upon every colla- 
teral point of negotiation. It feems to have been 
fo underftood by Lord Malmefbury himfelf; for 
ills Lordihip referring to his official note, and alio 
to his verbal declarations to M. Delacroix, eonneSling 
them properly together^ cxprefles himfelf thus : " He 
•• therefore can add nothing to the ajfurances which hi 
^* has already given to the minijier for foreign affairs^ 
** as well by word of mouth as in bis official note.'' 

This 
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This anfwcr from Lord Malmefbury, which was 
corrcdt, explicit, and manly, incorporated by infe- 
rence the unofficial fint qua non, delivered verbally to 
M. Delacroix, with the official demand of the Jtatus 
snte bellum, contained in the confidential memorial. 
The Diredtory confidered it as fuch, and therefore 
repeated their former ultimatum on that point, as 
cxpreffed in the March preceding to Mr. Wick ham, 
viz. ** That they would lijien to no propofal contrary to 
^^ the conjlitutiony to the laws, and to the treaties which 
*^ hind the Republic.'* This anfwer being ultimatum 
againft ultimatum, upon a particular point, the nego- 
tiation was brought to an inevitable conclufion ^ and 
it is felf-evident, that this muft hdve been its fate in 
one day or in one hour, if Great Britain, aware, with 
the reft of Europe, of the former 'determination of 
France regarding Belgium, and determined to con- 
tinue to refift that pretenfion, had afked her at once 
whether fhe would confent to modify or to abandon 
it. 

When the details of this negotiation came to be 
confidered in the Houfe of Commons, on the jcth 
of December laft, the minifter difplayed all that 
dexterity and ability, for which he is fo remarkable- 
His objeA was to conceal from the Houfe thefc 
obvious conclufions which ftare one in the face from 
reading the proceedings, and to incenfe the Parlia- 
ment and the nation at the infolent unfounded pre-- 
fences of France, which defeated, by their unparal- 
leled abfurdity and inadmiffibility, the earneft anxiety 
I of 
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of minifters for peace. He wifely, therefore, amd 
ably> and dexteroufly, kept in the back ground the 
thii;g refufed, which formed the obftacle. — He pru- 
dendy fiJ|)prc(red the details of his own adminiftration, 
which had given to France both the power and the 
temper to refufe the demanded ceflion of Belgium, and 
brought forward^with the greateft addrels, the unfound- 
ed rcafons for the refufal ; reafons, which I am the lad 
man to fupport; which I think are abfurd and ridi- 
culous, but which were, in fa6t, very littler to the argu- 
ment of our fituatibn. Mr. Pitt knew this, and 
therefore fcized upon it as the weak point of his 
advVrfary, He made it every thing in his view of 
confidering the termination of the negotiation^ and 
triumphed with theHoufe by a forcible and eloquent, 
U{jr, for the following reafons, a fallacious ftacemeht. 

The danger of fuffering Belgium to remain with 
France was much funk in liis argument, and the evil 
mainly infilled upon was her unfounded redjbn for 
refilling the celTion. He not only enlarged upon the 
injullice of a nation finally annexing a territory ac- 
quired during war*; but appealing to the French 

* Mr. Pitt appears to hanfe forgotten the annexation of Corfica^ 
ly his Majcfty^s folemn acceptance of its croiun ; and I tuill not 
infult the Kingy hy fuppofingy that if the fate of war bad permitted 
itf and the Corf cans had claimed our proteSiion as the price of. their 
accepted aUegiance, our gracious fo-vereign would have abandoned 
them to the pojjihle refentrnent of their former governors* However^ 
as the crowfi was accepted without the confent of Parliament^ the 
difficulty might Ijave been got ot'er^ and minifers might have denied 
$ha$ Corfca had ever been legally amicxcd to the Britijh croiwn% .^ 
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conftitution, he denied that it eftablifhcdits annexation. 
This part of the.minifter's fpeech was by far the moft 
laboured, argumentative, and ingenious ; infomuch, 
that I could not help being ftruck, in the monfient, 
wiih the force of that charafteriftic infirmity, which* 
feems to impel him as it were, by a law of his nature, 
always to aft upon one principle under the pretext of 
another. 

\ 

If the pofleffion of Belgium by France, from its. 
extent of coaft and other local circumftances, be 
really fo dangerous to England in her infular cha- 
rafter, or as connefted in intereft with the political 
balances of the continent, that it is found policy to con- 
tinue the war at ail events, in the hopes of compelling 
its rellitution, then the defence of the minifter for his 
prefent conduft would be fubftancial ; but it is plain 
that his defence in that cafe would be founded upon 
the refufal of France |X) give up Belgium, and not 
upon the reafons for which (he refufed it. 

To try the force of this re^rfoning^ let me fuppofe 
(he had been willing to cede Belgium, and every 
territory of any confequence demanded of her, with 
the exception of /ome infignificant fort or town, 
which (lie had refufed upon the footing of annexation 
dtiring the war, linder her conftitution. Let mc 
further (iippofe (which is nece(rary for bringing the 
touchdone to the argument), that it was admitted the 
thing reiufed was of no confequence or value to Great 
Britain. In fuch a cafe, is any man prepared to 

P con^ 
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contend, that we ought to continue the war, not for 
the ceffion of additional territory^ but to beat the 
French put of an unfounded reafon for refufing what 
we did not want. Having been at war fo long to deftroy 
her whole conftitution, and having at laft abandoned 
its dcftru&ion, were we now to continue it only to 
battel this chip from off a corner of it ? Or, admit- 
ting the conftitution of France to be a rule for France, 
uere we to fpend a hundred millions more to prove 
that (he did not underftand her own conftitution, and 
that Mr, Pitt was the only able commentator upon 
the text of it. To do Mr. Pitt juftice, notwith- 
Handing his public pretences, he does not feriouQy 
entertain fuch an abfurdity. The putting forward 
the reafon of refufal which is unfounded and falla-' 
cious, and keeping back the view of the real queftion, 
the value of the thing rcfufed, and the chance of 
retrieving it by continuing the war, was only the 
parade and juggle of the day. It was to hide from 
the Houfe and the Country, that we were ac- 
tually TO BE AT WAR FOR BELGIUM. 

To put this plain truth beyond the reach of con- 
troverfy, let me fuppofe (to expofc our ftate quackery) 
that France were to abandon the ground of political 
annexation altogether, and to affcrt, as flie has to her^ 
om\ people, her pofTeffion of the Netherlands upon 
the principle of fafety againft future aggrcflion from 
the northern powers of Europe — (hould we, in that 
event, be nearer to a peace ? The beft anfwer to this 
is an appeal to the King's firft note delivered 

bv 
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by Lord Malmefbury, wherein originated the bafis 
of negotiation. The ceffion of Belgium to the 
Emperor is there propofcd by the King upon the 
footing, that the facred obligation of his crown, and 
the force of treaties, rendered it binding upon his 
Majefty to demand it. 

Upon this bafis of negotiation it is plain, that the 
refufal of ceffion, whatever might have been the 
rcafon for it, or a refufal without a reafon^ muft 
equally have terminated the negotiation ; becaufe the 
facred obligations of his Majefty's crown, and th^ 
binding force of treaties, have no relation whatever 
to the rcfiftance of arrogant pretenfions of France 
againft the law of nations, but apply wholly to the 
duty impofed upon his Majefty to obtain for the 
Emperor the poflcflion of the Netherlands. 

The war is therefore continued at this 
moment in consequence of the sine qua non 
OF Great Britain, which is Belgium, and not 

AT ALL .UPON THE REASON GIVEN WHY THAT SINE 

<^A NON IS RESISTED; fincc it is plain, that if the 
ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor be our ultimatum^ 
the refufal of yielding to that ultimatum muft have 
been an abfolute bar to peace, whatever might have 
been the reafon of rcfufing to accede to it, or though 
no reafon had been given by the party rcfufing. 

The British nation is therefore at this 
^lOMENT AT WAR FOR Belgium : fincc, fuppofing all 
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other ob'ftacles could be removed, this territory, upon 
the footing of the late negotiation, remains an in- 
fupcrable bar to peace; Ei^gland infifting to 'demand, 
and France to rcfufc it. 

But is the annexation of Belgium, thus artfully 
put forward, as if it were the grand embarraffment, 
the only reafon given or entertained by France for 
rcfufing thft demanded ceflion ? We know the con- 
trary. It appears from M. Delacroix's difcuffion with 
Lord Malmefbury, that though it could not be 
ceded by an aft of the executive power, and confe- 
quently not by the Direftory, as the bafis of a treaty, 
yet that it might be done by the convocation of 
primary affembliesi but France has given other 
public and official reafons to her own fubjefts (and 
which are unqueftionably her real ones^ why this 
courfe is not likely to be taken, and why the ceflion 
of Belgium will probably not be admitted. 

Thefe reafons involve minifters in that deep re- 
fponfibility which it has been the objeft of thefe pages 
to make plain to the Britiifh nation. France confidcrs 
the original annexation of Belgium as an aft of ne- 
ceflity impofed upon her by the aggreflion of con- 
federated Europe, and (he maintains the pofleffion of 
it againft the future aflauks of the fame confpiracy. 

Until the treaty of Pilnitz had been framed for the 
deftruftion of her conftitution, and the difmember- 
mcnt of her empire, flic had not extended its limits. 

The 
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The hoftile fyftem of Europe againft France had 
been refolved on, and the Emperor had aftually be- 
gun the war, before the Netherlands were inVadcd. 
The entreaties of Louis the Sixteenth to the Emperor 
Jofeph to defift from his purpofcs, and to maintian 
the tranquillity of Europe, were moft earneft and 
afFeding. They bore his name as King of the 
French, and though they were the public acfts of his 
minifters, yet their fincerity was avowed and infifted 
on by that moft unfortunate prince upon his trial, and 
Ihortly before his death. Long after the war was 
raging in Europe, and when his fate became hourly 
more critical by the ill-omened proteftion of defpots, 
the fame earneft appeal was made by him to the 

councils of Great Britain; our mediation with the Em- 
peror was earneftly entreated, and haughtily refufed; 
the continuation of peace, on the renunciation of 
conqueft and aggrandizement, was alfo humbly of- 
fered, and with the fame loftincfs rejected. 

The fame offers were renewed on the part of the 
republic, and were not merely rcfifted, but repelled 
with infult, by the fudden diftniffion of the ambaffador 
from the kingdom. 

Since that period Europe and France have been 
oppofcd to each other. If the combined princes 
could at any time have penetrated through Alfatia, 
or through the Netherlands, into the territories of 
the republic, the republic muft have fallen. And 

could 
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could they do fo to-morrow, France muft feel that 
her independence would be endangered. This fitu- 
ation probably produced the annexation of the Ne- 
therlands, and the fenfe of fimilar dangers now op- 
pofes its retroceffion, 

Thefe are UGts ; and they not only expofe the 
mifconduft of minifters, but demonftrate, that whilft 
their fyftem of policy remains in force, there is no 
hope that France, feeling a fenfe of fecurity, will 
relax from demands which a natural anxiety for fe- 
curity has fuggcfted. 

I can have no pleafure in adverting to this ca- 
lamitous profpeft. But it is not by concealing 
the public diftemper that its cure can be effefted 
— to heal the wound it muft be probed. — If I 
am charged (as Mr. Fox lately was in the Houfe 
of Commons) with fuggefting arguments to the 
enemy, I anfwer, that they are not my private argu- 
ments, but the public arguments of France ; that to 
pluck them from her mouth, we muft by wife 
councils change the temper that didates them, and 
by removing her fenfe of danger which gives thetn 
ftrength with her people, detach her from the fyftem 
£be purfues. Let us not deceive ourfelves — nations 
and the councils of nations are made up of men ; 
and their operations muft invariably be purfued upon 
human interefts and mixed up with human paflions. 
Upon this principle I defire to aflc, whether Great 
Britain, under the direction of |her prcfcnt councils, 

can 
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can expcft from France, whom they have fo long 
thruft out from the pale of civil fociety, the fame 
temper and conccflion as if the war had been con-r 
dudcd upon the ordinary principles of belligerent 
nations. It may be very defirabky that upon the firft 
moment of our return to our fenfes, all thefe things 
fhould be forgotten and overlooked j but is it in the 
nature of human affairs 'that this Ihould happen ? 

Let us aflimilatc a conteft with a nation com- 
pofed of men to a quarrel with an individual man 
in fo rude a date of fociety as that there fhould be 
no certain law to give a rule for both. The ana- 
logy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have no com- 
mon fuperior. If inftead of differing with a man 
upon fome intelligible, point of controverfy, fomc 
diftindt claim of polfeflion violated, or fome per- 
fonal infult unrcdrelfed, and for which I demanded 
fatisfaftion, I (hould proclaim him as a wretch 
unfit for the exercife of focial life, combine all his 
neighbours to deflroy his dwelling, and invite his 
children and fervants to rob and murder him, un-, 
tit infulted nature, fummoning up more than ordi- 
nary flrength, might enable him to refill the confpi- 
racy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fet his 
houfe in order for the return of domeftic life ; — 
fuppofe I fhould then fudSenly affedt to fee a great 
change in him, and were to declare that I now 
found him to be a man capable of neighbourhood, 
and tliat if he would reflore to his neighbours 

what 
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wbat he bad taken from them I would be at peace 
with him ; whilft human nature is human nature, 
what anfwer might I exped ? He would fay un- 
doubtedly — If I believed you to be fincere, and 
that you and my neighbours, againft whom I 
have been compelled to take fecurity, were in 
earneft to keep the peace with me, I might be 
difpofed to liften to your proportion. 1 told 
you originally that I had no wifli to enlarge my 
boundaries^ and that I only defired to be at 
peace : but now, if I remove it, what fecurity 
have I, that, when your bruifes are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the 
vidim of a fre(h confpiracy when I may be lefs 
able to refift it ? I muft therefore keep what 
you compelled me for my own fecurity to oc- 
cupy. 1 have, befides, borrowed money upon 
the property I w^ thus entitled to take ; the 
occupants have laid out money on them ; they 
aflSfted me in my diftrefs ; they prevented my 
utter ruin by your confpiracy ; and I have fworn 
not to defert them. This would be the anfwer 
of every man, and of every nation under heaven, 
when the proud provokers of ftrife are the baffled 
propofers of peace. 

With regard to the adual danger of fufFering 
Belgium to remain with France, i am not fuffici* 
ently matter of the fubjeft to be qualified publicly 
to difcufs it. It involves many weighty coniidera-^ 
tions, and is a fair fubjed of political difference. 

S But 
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But I lay in my claim that the confidcr^tion of it* 
importance may always be difcuiffed with a refe- 
rence to the probability of regaining it, and the 
price at which it muft be regained. Let it never 
be forgotten that by purfuing it through war, 
though upon the principle of fecurity, we may 
regain it at a price which leaves us nothing to fe- 
cure ; which breaks up cur credit, and diffolvcs 
our government. 

It is remarkable that moft of the arguments 
which are now employed to vindicate the rejection 
of peace until Belgium can be feparated from the 
French republic, are the confiderations of diftaiit 
and contingent cdnfequences ; and thefe argu- 
ments are loud and vehement in the mouths of thofe 
very men who fcorned all confequences, however 
immediate, when they were oppofed to the fyftem 
of the war. It has appeared that when they began the 
conteft they refufed to look at its moft obvious and 
calamitous confequences, and when warned 9! 
them in every ftage towards their accompliftiment, 
they rejefted them with difdaih as vague and vi*' 
fionary fpeculations. But now, when it becomes 
conveniejit to hold up confequences in order to 
juftify the continuation of hoftilities begun and 
profecuted in utter contempt of them, they them- 
felves enter into fpeculations the moft diftant and 
moft doubtful ever reforted to by ftatefmen. To 
difappoint the advantages of peace, they look much 
&rther forward into futurity than they were aiked 
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by their opptJncnts, in ojrdcr to avert the horroff 
of war* They cftimate, with all the anxiety of in- 
tereftcd objeftioo,, every finifter confequeticc of a 
treaty which would leave France with an extended 
territory, and atigjar other dangers to Great Bri- 
tain upon the moft renaoce and uncertain contin^ 
gcncies. Surely this is the very reverfe of that 
conduQ: which policy and morality univerfally 
diftate. War is in itfelf fo mighty an evil, either 
politically or morally confidered ; it entails fo many 
miferies upon mankind, even after the- attainment 
of all its objefts, that it ought never to be engaged 
in until after every effort and fpeculation have been 
employed to repel its approach. Peace, ou the 
other hand, is the parent of fo many bleffings, that 
all nations ou^ht to run into her embraces with an 
ardour which no diftant or doubtful •aJ)prehenfions 
fliould repeh What then muft be the refponfibi- 
iity of the rafti and precipitate authors of war, 
and the uniformly backward negotiators of it^ 
termination ? 

This fatal and obdinate mifconduft is hourly 
|>roducing the mod calamitous efiefls, Tho 
difference, though totally diverted from its origi- 
nal principle, has changed to another equally irra- 
tionaL It began with an objed in the nature of 
things unattainable, and for that very reafon ba$ 
reduced us to a contention for another which Can- 
not be attained. Its authors are fo completely 
bewitched with it, that in their ^eal to preferve it 
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they fccm totally to have forgotten -both the oW 
ground on which they firft made it, and the new 
one upon which they continue it. The only prin- 
ciple which has invariably diftinguiflied allthe pe- 
riods of it, has been that the extended territories 
of France were lefs dangerous than th« changes 
wrought by her fyftem in tlie -mind's of th^ir inha- 
bitants ; that conquelt was infignificant when 
compared with profelytifm ; and yet for the fafce 
of difannexing Belgium merely as a territory, with 
a view to fea coaft, and to continental balances, 
they are fuffering, whilft I am writing, the whole 
face of the earth to be rapidly changing under thQ.ir 
eyes, by the continuanee of war ; the authors con- 
tenting themfelves with railing here at home againfl: 
republican theorifts, who never exrfted but in their 
own imaginations, whilft they themfelves are the 
pradlical founders of republics all over Europe, 
which exifted only at firft in their own imagina- 
tions, but which they have .fince fubftantially teal- 
'ifed by their works. 

It is truly lamentable that this refleftion, in- 
ftead of being a farcafm upon government, falls 
very (hort of the truth. The war is profeffedly 
continued at this moment for another campaign 
or more, as circumftances may arife; juft as if 
it could be fo kept up, upon the mere calcula- 
tion of expcnce, to be pvit down again, like an 
eftabliftitnent or an equipage, at the call of con- 
venience or prudence. In the mean time the 
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great regular governments of Europe, diffcAvcd 
from their union, and exhaufted by their effons, 
are becoming feeble as adverfaries, and contempt 
tible to their own fubjeds, whilft the fmaller dates 
of Italy ^ from which France might have been with- 
drawn by a cordial and manly negotiation, arc 
now ftarting up into new conditions of fociety, 
under the fafcinating banners of glory and vi&ory ; 
and England, inftead of dilating a conftitutioa 
and boundaries to the French republic, or fettling 
at Paris the imaginary balances of Europe, may 
be probably foon driven to fight againft her upon 
Englifli ground for her own conftitution ; whi^ 
the wade and anticipation of her refources nourilhes 
difgud and alienation to its excellent principles^ 
and deftroys that enthuiiafm which nothing but 
the practical enjoyment of good government can 
infpirc. " 

But to fpeak plainly and boldly my opinion with 
regard to peace, it is this— That when the relative 
fituations of the two countries arc confidered, the 
ceflion of Belgium to the Emperor, the arrange- 
ment concerning St. Domingo, or any other fpe- 
cific line of negotiation, are as duft in the balance 
when compared with the spirit and temper 
of the peace which hereafter (hall be made, 

•Suppofing by our great refources, and by the 
chancc» of war, we could drive the government of 

France 
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France to recede from her prefent pretenfion?, not * 
upon the approach of a new aera of fecurity, confi- 
dence, and friendftiip, but to avoid a political cx- 
plofion by the deftruAion of her credit : confider 
coolly what fort of peace this would be — where the 
hoftile mind remained;— confider how eafily France 
might again embroil us to the hazard of our 
finances, and of our conftitution which leans abfo- 
lutely upon public credit for fupporr. The exci- 
tation, therefore, which prevails at prefent to arti- 
ficial hatred and diftruft of France, is a moft 
fatal and ruinous policy for England. No man is 
lefs difpofed than I am to furrendcr an atom of the 
principles of our fathers to French, or to any 
other principlejs. I Ihall, on the contrary, be found 
at all times amongft the foremoft to alTert them, 
becaufe I have been bred, beyond moft others, to 
know their value : but the foundnefs of our infti- 
tutions, the attachment which muft follow from a 
pure adminiftration of them, and their mortal 
connection with the public credit of the ftate, 
convince me that our falvation muft abfolutely de- 
pend upon a fpeedy and liberal peace fought 
*^ in the fpirit of peace, and laid in principlei punly 
'* pacific.^^ Thefe laft words are the words of Mr. 
Burke ; they were employed by him whilft, to ufe 
his'own expreffion, ^* we yet worked in the light/' 
— they were employed by him to fhcw the means 
by which America might have been brought back 
to a profitable fubjeftion to Great Britain, which, 
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if (he had been^ all the calamities that have finc($ 
defolated Europe would have been averted^ 

The writings of Mr. Burke have had a gr^t aa4 
<xtenfive influence in producing and coDtinuijt>g 
this fatal conteft. Let us avail ourfelvcs, then, 
of the great wifdomof his former writings to lay 
the foundations of peace. 

When an extraordinary perfon appears in thie 
world, and adds to its lights by fupcrior maxiin? 
of policy and wifdom, he cannot afterwards dc- 
&roy their benefits by any contradiftions, rc^l 
or apparent, in his reafonings or in bis condydt. 
We are not to receive the works of men as revela^ 
tions, but as the chequered produdions of our 
imperfedt natures, from which, by the beip of oar 
own reafonings, we are feafonably to fcparate tl^e 
good from the evil. This is the true courfe to be 
tak^n with all human authorities. It is a poor tri- 
umph to difcover that man is not perfedt, and aji 
imprudent ufe of the difcovery to rejed his wif- 
dom, when the very fault we find with his infirmi- 
ties is, that they tend to deprive us of its advantages. 
.Differing wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamenting 
the confequences of his late writings, I always think 
of the books and of the author in this kind of tem- 
per. Indeed when I look into my own mind, and 
find its befl lights and principles fed from that im- 
menfe magazine of moral and political wifdom, 
3which he has left as an inheritance to mankind for 
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their inftrnftion^ I feel myfclf repelled by an aw- 
ful and grateful fenfibility from petulantly approach* 
ing him.* 

I recoiled that his late writings cannot deceive 
ine, becaufe his former ones have fortified me 
againft their deceptions. When I look befides at 
his inveterate confiftency even to this hour, when 
all fupport from men and things have been with- 
drawn from him ; when I compare him with thole 
who took up his errors only for their own conve- 
nience, and for the fame convenience kid thefn 
down again, he rifes to fuch a deceptive height 
from the comparifon, that with my eyes fixed upoa 
minifters, 1 view him as if upon an eminence tOQ 
high to be approached. 

The principles upon which Mr. Burke founded 
the whole fyftem of his conciliation with America, 
were not narrow and temporary, but permanent 
and univerfal. They were not applicable only to 
a difpute between a mother country and her colo- 
nies, but to every poffible controverfy between 
equal and independent nations ; they were not 
fubjed to variation from the tempers and charac- 
ters of the contending parties, becaufe being 

* Tf reference is had to the arguments of the author during 
the ftate trials. In the trial of Mr. Paine, and upon fevcral other 
occafions, he will be found to have uniformly purfued this courfe 
with regard to Mr. Burke, 
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founded in human nature they embraced the whole 
world of man. 

The maxims of pacification which he laid down 
were plain and firaple, but for that very reafon were 
the wifer. Wifdom does not confift in complexity; 
the fyftem of the univerfe is lefs intricate than a 
county clock. 

The firft grand maxim which I before adverted 
to, and which, in truth, includes all others, was, 
that peace is not btft fought ** through the medium 
*^ of war, nor to be bunted through the labyrimh of 
** endUfs negotiation ; but was to be fought in thefpirit 
** of peace ^ and laid in principles purely pacific. ^^ 
He inculcated, that crimination and recriminatioQ 
was not the courfe by which any human contro- 
verfy was to be ended ; and^ above all^ he protefted 
againft the ruling vice and impolicy of the prefent 
adminittration, who have never had any definable 
fyftem of peace or warfare, who have always 
mixed the bitternefs of reproach with propofitions 
for conciliation, and have uniformly brandiflied 
the fword in one hand with more irritating menace, 
at the very moment they were holding forth the 
olive- branch in the other. 

This we did alfo in the American war — the re- 
pealing afts which we pafled to foothe America 
were generally carried out in the fame (hip with 
new penal bills to coerce them. This induced 
yix. Burke in Parliament to exprefs his doubts of 
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their efficacy : — ^* You fend out an angel of peaCe, 
** but you fend out a deftroying angel along with 
** her, and what will be the efFefts of the confliik 
^^ of thefe adverfe fpirits is what I dare not fay* 
•^ Whether the lenient meafures will caufe paffion 
** to fubfide, or the fevcrer increafe iti fury : all 
^^ this is in the hands of Providence ; yet now> 
*^ even now, I Ihould confide in the prevailing 
^* virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, 
*^ though working in darknefs and in chaos. In 
"** the midft of this unnatural and turbid combina- 
•^ tion, I (hould hope it might produce order and 
•' beauty in the end."* 

1 have never paffed this fentence through my 
mind, "SY^^rc ^^ ^^^ been prefent for many years, 
without being deeply affcfted by it. Its eloquence 
is only valuable as it makes the moral and political 
truth fink deeper into the und^rftanding and the 
heart. The angel of peace dreifed infmiles.and 
cloathed with her owniijiild attributes, is not merely 
defcribed aS triumphmg in the blue fercne, where 
only ordinary paffions are to be oppofed to her; 
but, as if Mr. Burke had looked forward to his own 
pidture of the French revolution, he trufts to her 
operation, though working in darknefs and in 
chaos, in the midft of unnatural and turbid com* 
bination, and looks forward from her prefeiice IQ 
order and beauty in the end. 

* Mr. Burke's Speech in the Hou& of Cotmbcms, iigthcf 
April, 1774, 
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The unalterable efFcft of this genuine fpirife 

And principle of peace, it is biit juftice to Mn 

Burke to fay, he has never fled from. He is id 

tills perfeAlyconfifteht with hhnfelf ; he, of courfe^ 

docs not agree with the plan I am foggefting, Be- 

Caufe he propofes no peace with France, htckiife 

he thinks the peace of the world would be facri- 

ficed by its attainment : but if he could once be 

brought to agree that peatce was defirable, I wonld^ 

be contented to (land or fall as he fubfcribcd to 

what i am propofing. Grant bat die premifts o^ 

bis late writings, and all his dedudions are full of* 

the fame vigour, and lighted up with the fzinc 

eloquence, which diftinguifh every thing he has 

written. It is his falfe premifes only^ that le^s 

him aflray, and make ^fnch havoc in the world* 

ftot roinifters have no fort of excufe for their 

conduQj they profcfi to be JSncere in defiring 

pfeacc, yet they rcfufc to purfoe the dniy methods 

by which, between man and mao^ or betwi^eci 

nation and nation, it ever was, or erer can be pttr 

manently fecured. 

i have no more doubt thatf f ejitertkiii ^ itf 
own exiftence, than that if Fraicc law a chitngfr 
in the Britifii councib, and v^jth that change a 
cohfeqoent remmciation of thcfyftcm whkh pra-^ 
<Joced the war, and which, tfaon^ no longer 
avowed, notorioufly obftnidt its terminatklfiy thtr 
face of things would be^ entirely altered. Xhd 
confcquences of our mifguided councib would na 
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doubt load the negotiaiion, under whatever 
aufpices it might be produced. The ftr<>Dg 
pofidon which France has^ obtained, and the n&* 
ceflity to whith England has reduced herfelf from 
the war, muft be expeded to be felt in the peace, 
wh.c«evci: or by whomibevcr it ftiall be made. But 
I look lefs to the t^rms, which I forefce will raifip 
the difficulties, ar\d which befides, may be fmooth- 
ed and rounded by the fpirit of conciliation, than 
I look to the future ^ffe6ts which that fpirit would . 
produce ; ta the folidity of th^ peace which would 
be fpftered under its wings ; to thie return of that 
jgood will and the liberal confidence between 
fiations, by which the profperity of each ftrike$ 
down fre(h roots to the profperity of all. Pepen4 
upon it, where peace is preferyed, ^nd its trqc 
fpirit cultivated, the world is, large enough for all 
flie nations which compofe it. As they multiply 
in cumbers, and incr^afe in arts and improve- 
ments, 4:raffic only becomes rnore extenfive and 
complicated; and traffic among!]: nations is like 
(raffic amongft indiyidus^h^ h? ^ho has the greateft 
capital, and the beft fituation for trade, ftarcs with 
^n ^dyantage which only imprudence can deftroy. 

This is ftill t{ie fituation of Great Britain, Her 
immenfe capital taken with all itd mortgages^ ;^Qd 
her vaft pofleffions in every quarter qf the globe, 
would get the ftart of all Europe, t;pfs it and 
tumble it, and divide it as you wiH so as peacb 

pNLY CAN BE PRESERVE!), „. It is ^Qf foMowing 
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war, and accumulating revenue, their infeparablr 
companions, that alone can dcftroy, and which has 
already nearly accomplilhed the deftruQ:ion of 
Great Britain. 

There is another fuperior advantage attending 
this liberal fyftem of pacification, which, informer 
times, would have funk deep into the feelings of 
Engliflimcn, The nation would fuffer no humi- 
liation, though minijlers would be difgraced. 
Such a peace would be a peace of liberal choice^ 
not, as we look forward to it at prefent, of oaffled 
neccflity. The peace of a free and independent 
nation, lamenting the errors and fuflferings of 
freedom, holding forth her ample fhield to proteft 
it every where, and laying the foundation of x 
tranquillity, which defpotifm never more (hould 
difturb. Compared with fuch a proceeding, what 
is the wrefting of the fea-ports of Oftend and Ant» 
wcrp, from France, in order to reftorc them 16 
the Emperor, who in the tranfitions of things^ 
may be the enemy of England to-morrow, whiUt 
France may be her ally. 

• The afcendancy of France hereafter in the fcalc 
of Europe, whatever may be the ultimate terms of 
general tranquillity, muft be always fo very power- 
ful, from the fertility and extent of her territory, 
her immenfe population, and the aftive genius of 
her people, that her relation to England can never 
be indifferent. She muft always be a moft dcfira- 
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blc ally, or a moft formidable enemy. If we ^Nrefc 
truly friends upon liberal principles, war muft for 
a century be baniftied from the earth : if we con- 
tinue at variance, from contemptible prejudices, 
it muft be drowned in blood. When the conir 
plicated and clalhing interefts of two great coun- 
tries, almoft joined together, are contemplated, 
the various caufes of quarrel which intereft mjglit 
fow, which jealoufy might quicken, and which faUc 
pride rpuft be always ripening into war, huma* 
nity Ihrinks back from confidecation of the futum. 
It is not for a very private man, like mc, withn© 
ialents for a ftatefman, and engaged beCdes In the 
purfuits of a moft laborious profeflion, to compre- 
hend, in my view, the detailed intereft^ of Great 
Britain as they interfeS: tlie interefts of France. 
But this I will fay diftindly, that I would not 
accept the completeft knowledge of all of them, 
. nor the highcft ftation to bring them into aftion, 
unlefs I was- confcious of poffeffing, at the fame 
time, the principled and the temper of turning 
, them to the benefit of my country. 

Without peace, and peace on a permanent bafe, 
this nation, with all the trade which the world will 
furnifh, cannot fupport hex eftabliihments, and 
muft pafs through bankruptcy into the jaws of 
revolution. AU the qualifications of Britifli 
.ftatefmen for details and management Ure there* 
fore frivolous and contemptible, when compared 
with th^fe which fit them for peace-nvikcrs and 
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for Its guardianfliip when it is made. Cunmog arid 
baugbtinefs are no pans of this chanader. Peace-^ 
i»ak«rs, to denote their humility and fimplicity, 
arc ftiled the children of -God. For their own ex- 
altation^ our minifters have fuffici'cntly humbled 
their country : let them at leaft take it by turns, 
and, that their country may now be exalted, let 
them hiimble themfelves. 

That an honourable peace niight even now be 
cbtained^ if rationally and hoqeftly purfued, every 
'fucceeding account eftabliihes and confirms. Pro-! 
<eedii^s now provoke the indignation of the en* 
' lightened part of that nation, which not Jong agQ 
^ould have been a fignal for enthufiaftic approbation. 
What was formerly a favage fcftivai is now fcarc<Iy 
endured as a political conrunemoratioa^ and we &e 
her public councils, even in the firft tranlports of thet^ 
tincxampled vi<Slories, hailing them as the harbinger^ 
of univeifal tranquillity. 

But a peace alone would not fecure Great Britain, 
in the prefent (late of the world, as the war has left it. 
She muft prepare to redeem herfcjf from her burdens, 
and from the corruptions which occafioned them, 
by the nobleft afts of fortitude and felf-denial, and hy 
the tnoft rigid fyftem of ceconomy : every cxpence 
that is ufelefs or inconvenient rtiuft be put down : the 
refburces of the country muft be fifted and examined 
to the bottom, ' and the revenue upheld by their moft 
judicious application. But no (kill in 6nanCe, nor 



tc^tn intfgrJtJr in a mtaiftcr^ xan accompKfli thcfe 
great objeds, without creating in aU ranks land elafies* 
of the people a deep and wariw intercff in the fop- 
porting ad($rional burden^ and an enthufiafm in tht 
conftitAlioh which protedts them in their rights* 

This f^ate of things is abfolutely inemttpatible witfc 
the whole internal fyftem of policy adopted by th^ 
prefent adrttiniftration* It is in vain to think ofcvcft 
attemptinjg the renovation of our country upon a 
principle of djftruft and tetror of the very inhabitants 
M'hich connpofe it. The only remedy againft mobt' 
is to extend to the multitude the full pFivilegcs of a 
people. To give awful dignity and fccurjty to the 
Comocions of England^ let every man who hais i 
houfe over his head have the proud ferifation that he 
is prefent itt it by deputation* The alarm of fuch a^' 
change, tvcn though made bjr Parliament itfelf jii 
the benevolence and juftice of its difpenfations^ has* 
always appeared to me very extraordinary. But it* 
reception with enlightened mefi is wholly unaccoun-* 
table. The ftrength and fecurity of government, by- 
the breadth^ of a popular bafis^ is. confirmed by all 
experience, and by the univerfal analogie3 of things* 

Wheh a government emanates from the whole 
people, when iht dclcgationi which forms the balance> 
to its wifely fixed executive, is fufficicntly mutable W 
prevent an agency from degenerating inta a controul^* 
and fufliciently extended to be the organ of tiniverfkli 
WiU> the clubs andioGietics and Gonvemions which' 
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hkvjs frightened us out of our fenles, couM not in^thfi. 
jotutc of things exift* When the people Hicrhfdvxs 
a^ually chufe the popular branch of the legiflature^ 
ibat forms the controul upon the other parts of xty 
which are, for thewifcil purpoics, put out pf, their 
own choice by other modifications, and vhere that 
<;hoice is nwde for a very limited feaibn^ upon 
%hat principle can rebellion exift agaiqft fuch a^ 
•Parliament, and who, in God's name, are to be the 
rebfils? How can a people be brought to rcfift a-, 
iroIuDtary emanation from themfelves f By the ope*^ 
mtion of what vice or infirmity will they pull down 
the legiilative organ of their own will ? Even if fu^h 
a body (hould occadonally betray its truft, the remedy 
is at hand without tumult or revolution 5, jhe agency, 
expires by the forms of the conftitution, and a, better ' 
is appointed in its ftead» The bad paflTipns of nnen. 
will, it is true, work up faftion^ in the Ibte; but. 
factions, where there is a broad and general reprefcn-, 
tion, are like waves which rife in the ocean and fink 
again infcnfibly into its bofom j it is only when con* 
fined and obdrudted that they da(b into foam, and 
deftroy by the impetuofity of their courfe. 

This was precifciy the cafe in France.— Until there 

« 

wais a juit and legitimate reprefentation of the people^ 
controuling the other modifications of a government,^ 
no matter how conftituted, clubs and knots of 
ipen fpread terror and confufion, apd the people fup*- 
ported them ; becaufe they were reprefented in thofa 
clubs and fadlions^ or not reprefented at alU They 

had 
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had no other fecurity againft tyranny than by a general 
organization of their authority^ and the public bu^- 
mours therefore fettled into fad ions. For this ftate 
of (bciety there was no poffible cure but legiti*- 
mate power proceeding from the people. When 
force and violence were attempted, they only inflamed 
the diftemper j but when the caufe was removed by a 
genuine organ of the public choice, the clubs decayed 
and fell to pieces. Mifguided men were no doi^bt 
^difpofed to continue them, but the people at large, 
having then no longer any intereft in fupporting their 
authorities^ they were every where put down without 
a ftruggle : and now, whatever faults or imperfections 
may be afcribed to the government of Ffance, it k 
certainly not one of them, that its operations arc 
controuled or menaced by meetings of the people ; ' 
and if its authority is to be imputed to great power 
and tyranny, it Ihews at leaft that thcftrength of go- 
vernment has nothing to fear from an extended repre- 
ientation* 

This is not the form or fafhion of fociety in a par* 
ticular natioq, or in a fingular conjundlure, but it is 
the univerfal law which pervades civil life throughout 
all regions and ia aM ages ; and not civil life only, 
but the life of all created things, and the exiftencc of 
the whole material world. It is the free tranfmillion 
of that, which conftitutes fubftances throughout a1I 
'the parts which cOmpofc them, that alone can preferve 
them. 
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The humours of the human body, which occSiJ- 
cafionally deform its beauty^ and impair its ftrengdiy 
are not in themfelves difeafes, but indications that the 
body is generally difeafed : they are but the poifonetf 
fymptoms of imperfcdt circulation, and the cure muft 
be conduced accordingly. If their difperfibn is at- 
tempted without touching their caufes, they difappear^ 
it is trucy from the furface, and the n^diod, like the 
political quack, is applauded -, but the true phyficiab 
difcovers only in this apparent reftoration the furl^ 
frognoRiz of death. Sciencip, therefore, commences 
its reformation in the primary feat of V^ital move- 
ments ; it fcts free the juices throughout all the ca^ 
pillaries of the body, and without a knife, or an citi- 
brocatibn, the fores infenfibly dry up, convert thcm- 
felves into dufl,. and the laaar rifcs from his couch.^ 
In the fame manner, when the fap which belongs to* 
the entire ftruftufe of the vegetable kingdom, is ob- 
it rufted in its courfe to the remoteft branches of 
every plaift that grows, it is not merely thefc de- 
frauded branches whidi perifh ; the trunk itfelf that 
monopolizes the nouritfimeht of which it only ought 
'to be the conduit, is fpeedily encrufted with canker,, 
and confumed to its very root, ' Even the inanimate 
maft of matter exifts by the fame rules. It is Ibmc 
univerfal' though hidden union which holds its fub- 
ftances together; and whenever from any'oaufe it » 
impeded or deftroyed, their furfaces becooie covered 
'with deleterious incruftations, which,- in procefs df 
time, will diflblve the harddl of them, until their 
atoms are fcattered to the wind 
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The ruling principle of the prcfent moment is . 
tnoft naturally the terror of revolution, and wifdom, 
therefore, diredts our view to its caufcs ; becaufe, 
«yithout that confideration, we may be running upoa 
^danger in our very zeal to efcape from it. The 
caufcs. of revolutions are within reach of every body, 
if pride would (loop t<i regard them- Whatever may 
ibe the original defedls of civil eftablifliments, hiftory 
affords few examples of violent changes (otherwife 
ihan by conqueft), except when they grofsly degene- 
rate from their . principles, whatever they may be. 
All primitive* governments are, to a. great degree, 
founded in focial freedom, however defedively it 
may . be .fecured. A fpirit of liberty and equality 
pervaded even the vaffalage of the fcodal conquerors 
of Europe. Undue delegation of power and occa- 
sional abuie of ix only ferved to roufe unadulterated 
fxmn to an early and timely affertion of himfelC 
The former changes in (bciety were, therefore, dig* 
^ified and merciful. But corruption brutiBes and 
debafes ; her votaries are ftupidly infenfible, and, as 
this contagion mud, in the nature of things, ftop (hort 
of the great mais of the people, the multitude fcparated 
from their fuperiors are of courfe the indignant re- 
formers; and the lazy, profligate, bloated abufers of 
rational and ufcful eminence are knocked on th^ 
head like feals whom the tide has left fleeping upon 
ihe ihbre* vo > jit^* 

This is the clue to the wondfr§,that furround us. 
Human nature is pr6<;ifely the fam^. It is the cor^ 
4 . S 2^ ruption 
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ruption of eftablKhments^ ten thouiand times vorfe 
than the rudeft dominion of tyranny, which hafi 
changed^ and is changing, the face of the modern 
world. The old parliament of France had no rc- 
femblance to the modern parliament of Paris when 
monarchy fell to the ground. The States of Holland, 
under the immortal Prince of Orange, were loft in 
every thing bgt the name when the French croflcd 
the Waal to dcftroy them, and it was not the freezing 
of the river that fccurcd the conqueft, but becauie 
the hearts of the inhabitants were frozen by die 
abufes of their government. In the fame manner the 
Netherlands paffed away from the Emperor. The 
Joyeufe entree of the good Duke of Bui^ahdy had 
been for centuries nibbled away by monopolies and 
reftriflions before the Belgians evm murmured againft 
his authority. This venerable conftitution was of- 
fered to be reftored at laft : but the offer was too late, 
as all offers muft ncccflarily be when they proceed 
from thofe who can no longer keep what they are 
ready from ncccflity to grant. Such were the con- 
ceflions of Charles the Firft to his parliament; of 
Great Britain to America ; and of France, when her 
notables were aflcmblcd. Even the horfe knows 
when his rider ftrokes his neck from affe£tion or from 
fear. 



>ii i i 




The fubjeft propofcd is now brought to its con* 
clufion. Deeply imprefled with its importance, of 
which indeed every hour that pafles is furnifhing 
Ibme new and awful example, I have given my ob- 

• , fervations^ 
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fcrvarions, defeftive as they are, openly and ivitlioul 
rcferve to the public, and I have ventured to fub- 
feribe them with my name, at the rifk of the many 
calumnies which they are furc to draw down upon 
me. My opinions concerning the advantage of a 
radical ref<0rmation in the rcprcfcntation of the Houfe 
of Comnions have been cxpreffed from no difrefpeft 
for tha^ high aflembly, to which I owe a reyerence 
and a duty, both as a member and a fubjeft, but 
from a moft (incere and equal attachment to all the 
branches of the conftitution. They may long flourilh 
together, if they will always be contented to hold 
their own places in the fyftem which gave them 
birth. It can only be from an attempt to change 
Or to enlarge them that a fcuffle may enfue, in which 
all of them may be ufurped* 

" ■ ♦ ■ • 

' I am pcrfeftly aware that every thing I have 
written will be inefFeftual for the preftnt ; the cloud 
that hang& over us is as yet too thick to be pene« 
trated by a light fo feeble. It is much eafier to 
fcourge vice than to diffipatc error. Indolent indif- 
ference, timorous inadivicy, and miftaken virtue, arc 
great caufes of our prefent misfortunes ; they apply 
to ten times the number of thofe who are materially 
afFeded by felf-intereft ; and of the three the laft is 
by far the moft mifchievous; not only becaufe prin- 
ciples of energy are more dangerous than thofe which 
incline men to be palpve, but becaufe there is fomc- 
^ing awful and fafcinating in virtue^ however mi(^ 
guided, and however dcftrgftive from its errors. The 
/. ;. '. / a truth 



tnith 13, we were fvddenly placed by the moft extra* 
ordinary events in a Qew fituation, both as it reg«rde4 
our moral feelings as good nij^n^ and oqr prudence a4 
enlightened members of civil lif^ 

■ 

^ . * ■ 

. The conjunfture I allude to, under any cireumt 
fiances, would have been a (tumbling block to manyi 
coming in critical aid of the defperate projefts of 
ambition and corruption^ it became foi" a ieafoQ irre- 
fifiiblei it dill continues to be dangeroufly powo-ful^ 
but it will inieniibly wear away. 1 have had a thqu^ 
iknd opportunities of obferving its influence amongft 
tfaofe valuable clafTes of men who take the/.deepeft 
kitereft in whatever appears to be connected with th^ 
moral order of the world. Propenfities ib perfeAly 
worthy deferve a greater j^ward than man can confer 
on them i but they are apt, without great caution^ 
to lead men beyond the fphere of their duties, as 
fcvcry. thing muft neceffarily be which is wholly bo* 
yond the limits of our contrafted powers. The eXr 
tiavagance of pious but mifdirefted zeal may-work 
as much evil as the outrages of impiety. Men bc^ 
come mad from arrogance and prefumption, wher^ 
they prefume to decide upon coniequences far beyon4 
the reach of hurtian forecaft, and they become wicked 
to a degree, from which nothing but madne& ought 
to ward off puhifliment, when they fupport in their 
pwrt country the grofleft abufes, and the moft ruinous 
wafte.of therefources of future agesj under the pretence 
of arrefting thofe mighty and never ceafing changes 
of the worW, the confequences of which no mortal 
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firength can fubdue, and which are as mudh beyond 
Our Capacities as they are foreign to our concerns^ 

From fuch extraordinary conjunftures much bettfr 
fruits may be gathered by a modeft confideration of 
them, as furnifhing the mod awful and Inftrudlive 
kilbns for our condu£t and reformation. 

The French revolution, by (hewing the irrefiftibl^ 
force of popular zeal and fury, may be expected tQ 
teach the regular governments of the world to be* 
ware how they provoke them by ads of injufticc 
and oppreflion, or by the gradual fliding of political 
cftabliftimcnts from the great proteftive ends of their 
kiftitutions* It may inculcate the wifdom of rnodc*^ 
rate and infenfible changes, as the mutable and perifli-* 
able nature of all focial eftabliftiments may require 
them J and, abave all, it may remind them of a truth 
quite univerfal and incontrovertible, but which fcems^* 
to be too littie adverted to, that when, men are really 
kappy under their governments, they never pulh their 
reafonings upon political theories to extravagant con- 
dufions, much lefs combine to reduce them by force 
into prdSticey at the hazard of all the horrors and fuffcr- 
ings, which to fome extent or other, every revolution * 
muft unavoidably produce. 

To the governed the leffon may not be the tcfr 
momentous. It may ferve as a warning to the in* 
habitants of all nations not fuddeniy to pulh the rev 
formatioiu of fociety beyond the pitch of prudcoc4; 

an^ 
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tdvahtigc of our free conftitution (well worthy 6t 
all the blood that has been (bed for it ; and which 
may yet be (hed to preferve it) is, that it pofleflct 
H'ithin iifelf the means of its own reformation ; 
infuring to its fubjeds an exemption from revolu- 
tion, the worft of all poffibie evils, except thac 
confirmed eftablifhment of tyranny ^nc} oppr^ffiOA . 
fot which there is no other cure. 
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ERRATA. 

T^S^ 49* line X7i for But hazard, read but [hazard. 

46, — ^ 7, for attended thv c-^unal:, read attended t9 the CGuncik* 
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